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—"” 
ra >) sells more Fat Lambs for shipment alive to 


the Atlantic Coast trade than all other mid- 


western markets combined. 


©) There is also a substantial outlet to mid-western packers, 


as well as for local slaughter, which makes DENVER the large 


Sheep market it is. 


ns Producers and Feeders prefer to patronize a point having 





the greatest outlet because that makes for the largest competition. 








gS li, of course, takes receipts to supply this demand. Without 
oy receipts, these orders at DENVER would not exist. Packers prefer 
Denver because of good receipts every month of the year, in 


addition to other reasons. 


That is where YOU come in. 






YOU furnish the Receipts, and 


DENVER will furnish the Outlet. 
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STEWART 2-Man Portable Shearer 


COMPLETE WITH ENGINE AND GRINDER 


SET IT UP ANYWHERE 


Convenient base and three-section joint- 
ed shafts same as used on Stewart Custom 
Shearer. Hundreds of units in use with 
this special shaft prove it unequalled for 
easy, convenient operation under all con- 
ditions—in the back end of a truck or any 
platform two feet or more above ground 
level. Compact, light in weight, easily 
transported anywhere, here is the ideal 
auxiliary equipment for a big plant or com- 
plete for a team of two custom shearers. 
Famous make engine is the last word in 
easy starting, reliability and economy. 


Similar machine in single units, 
$94.50 f.o.b. Salt Lake City 


LATEST E-B SHEARS 
CAST IRON DISC GRINDER 


Two 1938 Stewart E-B wide handpieces 
with four wide combs and eight wide cut- 
ters are included. Special heavy duty grind- 
er with two 13-inch cast iron discs, cement 
brush, emery circles, etc. Latest Stewart 
Positive Drive V-Belt Gear. 


LOW COST 


Elimination of cones, clutches, etc., and 
development of new type engine make pos- 
sible the low price of this new Stewart 
Two-Man Portable Shearer—$50 below the 
price of any comparable equipment. Low- 
est upkeep cost of any shearing gear on 
the market. See Catalog GE-2. Shipping 
weight, 250 pounds. Price 
f.o.b. Salt Lake City. 


FOR THE BEST IN SHEARING EQUIPMENT OF ALL KINDS... 
SEE THE STEWART LINE OF SHEARS, COMBS, CUTTERS, GRINDERS 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT 


COMPANY 


WESTERN OFFICE: 224 S. W. TEMPLE ST., 


48 Years Making Quality Products 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 











Kansas City- 


SECOND LARGEST SLAUGHTER POINT IN THE UNITED 
STATES AND THE CENTRAL WESTERN MARKET WITH LARGEST 
AND QUICKEST DISTRIBUTING POWER. 


THE 


“The change of ownership privilege” has 
brought new and broader demand, from all 


sections and from some sections not served 


by other markets. 


Sell Your Sheep and Lambs at the Center of Demand 
Not on the Edge of It 


The Nation Buys Livestock at Kansas City 


sas City. 


Since offerings at Kansas City get the full 
benefit of nation-wide demand built around 
best distributing facilities, it is to the advantage 
of every western producer to market in Kan- 
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Editorial Comment on 


Sheep and Wool Affairs 


Wool, Loans and Tariff 


= and wool markets both appear to have reached 

a considerable measure of stability,—in fact, too much 
stability in consideration of prevailing price levels. Apart 
from war scares and some domestic political turmoil, there 
seems to be a general expectation of improvement in busi- 
ness conditions with the spring months. 

American wool manufacturers are doing a good busi- 
ness, and now are buying more of their wool in the market 
instead of purchasing tops and leaving the topmakers to take 
the raw wool from the market to the extent that has been 
done in recent years, An interesting discussion of this situ- 
ation is found in the wool market report printed in this issue. 

Publication by the Top Futures Exchange of raw wool 
values lower than those at which sales actually are being 
made cannot possibly benefit the holders of spot wool, and 
if such quotations have any value or meaning, they must 
seriously weaken the position of those who actually handle 
wool. 

Representatives of the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation are in Washington, D. C., as this issue of the Wool 
Grower is being printed, for the purpose of arranging for 
the continuation of government wool loans. Statements from 
some officials have made it appear that some of those who 
have the final say on commodity loans need to be convinced 
that loans on 1939 wools really are necessary. Apart from 
the fact that mill consumption is much higher than one year 
ago, the wool situation is much the same as existed when 
the 1938 plan was announced. The domestic prices on fine 
wools are closer to importing parity than at that time, but 
the growers’ official request for 1939 loans suggested the 
same basis as last year which would leave the Commodity 
Credit Corporation a wide margin of safety. The only thing 
that could endanger the safety of further loans would be a 
drastic drop in foreign markets, which is quite unlikely, or 
a cut in Boston figures that could be caused by a larger 
reduction in the wool tariff. 

The danger of a wool tariff cut appears to be lessening, 
but has not passed. The Department of State is in a position 
to announce at any time its intention to negotiate a trade 
agreement with Australia. While Congress has not done 
any specific thing to change the situation in respect to trade 
agreements, yet enough has been said and bills have been 
introduced to show a strong disposition to recover to the 
law makers some of the powers they so generously aban- 
doned when nearly everything was thought to be on an 
emergency basis. 

On January 13, Secretary Hull appeared before a spe- 
cial meeting of the Senate Finance Committee to answer 
questions regarding a press release from Cuba in November 
to the effect that a further reduction in the duty on Cuban 
sugar had béen promised by the Department of State. At 
the time there had been no hearings in connection with the 


proposed revision of the Cuban agreement. Some Senators 
of the majority party were rather incensed over the idea 
that a change of duty should be promised in supposed se- 
crecy and in advance of any public hearings. Secretary 
Hull completely denied that there was any foundation for 
the Cuban report and shifted to the offensive by asking an. 
investigation of sugar lobbyists, Senators Adams and 
O’Mahoney replied that the only lobbyists for sugar they 
had seen were beet growers who had good right to appear. 

It was suggested that an examination of sugar lobby- 
ing would give an interesting revelation of the activities of 
representatives of financial and foreign interests seeking 
lower duties. 

Senator McCarran’s bill (S.91) introduced on January 
4 proposes to amend the Reciprocal Trade Agreement Act. 
of 1934 by adding the following: 

“(d) No foreign trade agreement hereafter entered 
into under section 1 of this Act shall take effect until the 
Senate of the United States shall have advised and consented 
to its ratification, two-thirds of the Senators present ‘con- 
curring.” 

On January 24, following the sugar hearing, Sedilier 
O’Mahoney introduced the following as Senate Resolution 
69: 


Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate that foreign-trade 
agreements entered into under the Act entitled “An Act to amend 


the Tariff Act of 1930,” approved June 12, 1934, are treaties 
which under the Constitution can be made only by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate; and, there being nothing in such 
Act which provides that such agreements should not be ratified 
by the Senate as other treaties are ratified, it is the sense of the 
Senate that such agreements should be made effective only if the 
Senate has advised and consented to their ratification. 


There is no news from Washington as to the netvaliie 
time of action on either of these proposals. The McCarran 
Bill, to become effective, would need to be passed by béth 
branches of the Congress. Prospects for passage of such a 
bill in the House are uncertain, although objection to the 
effect of trade agreements and the way they are — ap- 
pears to be growing in that body. 

Passage by the Senate of the O’Mahoney resolution 
would not be legally binding upon the President or the Dé- 
partment of State. On the other hand, the adoption of 
such a resolution by the Senate in the present political situa- 
tion would in all probability seriously deter the Department 
of State in negotiating new agreements. It would be a de- 
fiance of the Senate to make and promulgate a new agree- 
ment after the passage of such a resolution, and would 
almost certainly bring about final and binding legislation 
for Senate ratification. 

That is how the matter stands at the middle of Febru- 
ary. Anything can happen, but the situation is getting into 
a shape that has in it a little more encouragement for the 
wool grower. 








No Raise in Feed 


Requirements 


FEW months ago some of the rail- 
roads proposed to put in a rule 
requiring that livestock in transit 
should be fed double the amount of the 
present minimum requirements unless 
the shipper specifically instructed other- 
wise. At a recent meeting of the freight 
managers of the transcontinental lines, 
this proposal was rejected in view of 
the protest filed by numerous repre- 
sentatives of shipping interests. 





Larger Funds for Lamb 


Promotion 


. D. FARR, secretary of the Colo- 

rado-Nebraska Lamb _ Feeders 
Association, has forwarded to the Wool 
Grower the following resolution which 
was recently adopted by that organiza- 
tion: 

Whereas, it is desirable to create a year- 
round program to advertise lamb; 

Whereas, the promotion of such a pro- 
gram would require an additional sum of 
money; 

Whereas, growers and feeders desire to 
contribute to such a fund; 

Therefore, be it resolved, that this asso- 
ciation authorize all commission firms to de- 
duct 75 cents per car on all sheep sold, 
which shall be remitted to the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board, with instructions 
that 50 cents thereof shall be placed in a 
special lamb advertising fund to be used for 
advertising under the direction of the Na- 
tional Meat Board. Provided, however, that 
no deductions shall be made from the sale of 
lambs from feeders who are now paying 1 
cent per head to any lamb feeders’ associa- 
tion. 

As has been reported previously, the 
commission men at the Denver market 
started, on December 1, the collection 
of 75 cents per car on sheep and lambs 
instead of the previous 25 cents, It is 
the understanding that the additional 
50. cents per car will go to the Meat 
Board and be expended in special lamb 
promotion work under plans to be de- 
veloped through consultation with lamb 
growers and feeders. Members of the 
Colorado-Nebraska Lamb Feeders As- 
sociation are continuing to pay their 1 
cent per head, which amounts to much 
more than the present 75 cents per car. 





It is expected that arrangements can be 
made at other markets for this increas- 
ed collection. : 

As yet the representatives of the 
packers have not indicated what they 
will do in respect to matching this in- 
creased fund for lamb work. At present 
the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board receives about $225,000 per 
year, through the collection, at most of 
the markets, of 25 cents per car from 
shippers and a like amount from pack- 
ers and other purchasers of livestock 
for slaughter. 





Increased Lamb 
Consumption at Salt Lake 


N increase of 23 per cent in lamb 
slaughter for Salt Lake packers 

and butchers was reported in 1938 over 
the slaughter for 1937. This larger 
lamb consumption in the Salt Lake area 
is due in considerable part to the an- 
nual Utah lamb campaign conducted 
by the Utah Wool Growers Association, 
with the active support of chain and 


independent meat retailers and packers -_ 


of this city. 
The 1938 slaughter of cattle was 3 
per cent less than in 1937. 





Check Up on Labeling 
Wool Goods 


E Federal Trade Commission is 
'£ making more effective the enforce- 
ment of its rules which require honest 
labeling of the fiber content of clothing 
fabrics. 

Gimbel Brothers and two other large 
retailers in New York City were re- 
cently ordered to “cease and desist” 
from misrepresenting the fiber content 
of women’s wearing apparel. The order 
provides that the firms shall “discon- 
tinue representing, through’ labeling, 
branding or advertising; or through 
any other means, that such articles are 
composed of silk, wool or other mater- 
ial, when such is not a fact, or that they 
contain a greater percentage of silk, 
wool or any other fiber than is actually. 
present.” aii 

The Ragan Knitting Company, 
Thomasville, North Carolina, has 


are repaid when the products financed 
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agreed: with the Federal Trade Com. 
mission that it will “stop employing 
the words ‘part wool’ to designate 
hosiery not composed of wool in sub. 
stantial part.” 

The Leonard Custom Tailors Com. 
pany, Cincinnati, also trading as Avon 
Park Clothes, has stipulated “that 
it will cease using the word ‘worsted’ 
alone or in connection with the word 
‘tropical’, or with other words, as de- 
scriptive of suits not composed of wool, 

Complaint has been issued against 
Abraham Tabachnick, trading as 
Uneeda Underwear Company, Brook- 
lyn, New York, on the grounds that the 
company has designated “certain gar- 
ments as containing 33 1/3 per cent 7 
silk and wool, when, in fact, they are § 
composed of 92 per cent cotton and 8 
per cent rayon.” The complaint also 
alleges that other garments represented 
by this firm as containing 15 per cent 
silk and wool are composed of 90 per } 
cent cotton and 10 per cent rayon: The 
Commission states that in neither case 
do the under garments contain silk 
mixed with wool of any kind, 
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More Farmers Use 
Production Credit 
RODUCTION credit associations, 
those organizations of local farmers 
which supply short-term credit for ag- 
ricultural needs, advanced about $300,- 
000,000 to their member-borrowers 
during 1938, or about $15,000,000 more 
than during the previous year. 

F, F. Hill, governor of the Farm 
Credit Administration, points out that 
some 240,000 loans were made last 
year through 535 production credit 
associations which serve every agricul- 
tural county in the United States. In- 
terest on these short-term loaris re- 
mained at 5 per cent throughout the 
year. The farmers now hold $14,000,- | 
000 voting stock in their associations. 
’ Farmers and stockmen used’ their 
loans for a wide variety of purposes, 
the Governor said. These included the 
purchase of seed, feed, fertilizer, ma- 
chinery, farm supplies, livestock, the | 
hiring of labor and financing the mar- 
keting of crops and livestock, Loans 
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The 74th 
National 


Wool 


Growers’ 


Convention 


i. E HAD us a grand convention 
in Texas.” 


That we believe correctly phrases 
the sentiment of the 825 sheepmen and 
their wives who attended the 74th an- 
nual meeting of the National Wocl 
Growers Association in San Angelo. 
Texas, January 24, 25 and 26, 1939. 


Texas Hospitality 


San Angelo was the convention city 
and as such measured up in every way. 
However, it was most apparent from 
the beginning that the convention was 
not the concern solely of that city, but 
rather that all West Texas had put on 
its boots and spurs and ridden hard to 
make the 74th annual roundup of the 
sheepmen a real occasion, an event long 
to be remembered, or shall we just say 
to see to it that everyone had a right 
good time, 

Undoubtedly the most interesting 
part of the Texas entertainment was 
the drive of over 400 miles through the 
sheep country, from San Angelo to 
Kerrville, from Kerrville to Del Rio 
and thence back to San Angelo, on 
January 27 and 28. Here was provided 
an.epportunity, of which 150 of. the 
visitors availed themselves,’ to-see a 


Back row: President R. C. Rich and Vice President C. B. Wardlaw. 
Front: Vice President T. J. Drumheller, Secretary Marshall and Vice 


President Sylvan J. Pauly. 


part, at least, of that territory where 
20 per cent of the sheep and 80 per 
cent of the goats in the United States 
are run on privately owned and fenced 
grazing lands. 

Here likewise was provided an op- 
portunity to understand just what is 
meant by Texas hospitality. At every 
stop it was expressed in most tangible 
manner. Coffee was served at the 
O’Daniel warehouse at Eden. At Kerr- 
ville the hungry crowd were guests of 
Mr. and Mrs. L. A. Schreiner at a bar- 
becue luncheon in the Schreiner ware- 
house. The excellence of the food, its 
abundance, the manner in which it was 
served were evidence enough of gener- 
ous hospitality, but in addition the gra- 
ciousness of the hosts made it known 
to everyone that they considered the 
affair one of reciprocity, that they were 
as pleased to entertain the wool grow- 
ers as the wool growers were to be their 
guests. At Mrs. Crosby’s widely known 
night club in Villa Acuna, the little 
Mexican town that lies just across the 
Rio Grande from Del Rio, the wool 
growers were guests of the sheep and 
goat raisers of Val Verde County, of 
whom the Wardlaws, Whiteheads and 
Gillises aré representative, at a ban- 


quet that would have added to the 
reputation of Lucullan. A special event 
at this time was the broadcast ovér 
XERA, Dr. Brinkley’s famous station, 
in which President Rich and Vice Pres- 
ident Wardlaw told the world a few 
things about the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association and the good qualities 
of lamb especially. 

The return trip from Del Rio to San 
Angelo on Saturday, the 28th, was 
highlighted by a steak dinner served 
out of doors at the Ranch Experiment 
Station at Sonora, with Superintendent 
W. H. Dameron in charge and the 
sheep and goat raisers of Sutton County 
the hosts. It is sufficient to say of 
this affair that it closed the convention 
in just the right style. i 


During the convention proper. the 
social event was the dinner given the 
guests registered from outside of Texas 
and the members of the executive com- 
mittee of the Texas Sheep and Goat 
Raisers Association by that organiza- 
tion and the City of San Angelo. San 
Angelo’s cowboy band, Mrs. Jarratt of 
Del Rio and Mrs. Plowman of San 
Angelo were the principal entertainers. 
Dancing followed the dinner. 





D. W. Campbell, 


Executive Committeeman from 
Arizona 


The delightful morning coffee and 
tea for the ladies are covered in the 
report of the National Auxiliary meet- 
ings elsewhere in this issue. 


Convention Action 


“We believe the National Wool 
Growers Association is the oldest na- 
tional agricultural organization in con- 
tinuous service in this country,” Pres- 
ident Rich said in his address. “This 
fact alone leads me to believe that our 
people have been satisfied to fight their 
battles, adjust their differences among 
themselves and carry on in the best in- 
terest of the wool growers of this 
country.” This deep-seated unity of 
purpose which, as President Rich 
stated, has characterized the sheep- 
men’s organization since 1865, was 
never more in evidence than at the an- 
nual meeting this year. The leaders of 
the Association—President Rich, Vice 
Presidents Pauly, Wardlaw and Drum- 
heller, and Secretary Marshall—were 
given the complete endorsement of the 
membership and continued in office. 
No new major activities were set up, 
but continuation of opposition to re- 
ciprocal trade agreement program, of 
efforts to secure a Commodity Credit 
Corporation loan on 1939 wool, of 


G. N. Winder, 


Executive Committeeman from 
Colorado 


support of truth-in-fabric legislation 
and the investigation of wool mar- 
keting by the special Senate Com- 
mittee, was authorized through the 
adoption, without dissenting vote, of 
the reports of the six convention com- 
mittees, which are printed in full in 
this issue. 

Casper, Wyoming, was named by the 
Executive Committee as the 1940 con- 
vention city, following a brave effort 
on the part of Utah’s representative on 
that committee to return the meeting to 
Salt Lake City for that year. 


Program 


The convention was formally opened 
at 1:30 p.m., January 24, with Vice 
President Wardlaw presiding. Music 
of the San Angelo High School Band 
drew the crowd to the ballroom of the 
Cactus Hotel and soon filled it beyond 
seating capacity. The convention pray- 
er was offered by Dr. B. O. Wood, 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church 
of San Angelo, and Mayor B. A. Carter 
welcomed the sheepmen on behalf of 
the city, followed by Dorsey B. Harde- 
man, who spoke for the state. While 
mayor of San Angelo, Mr. Hardeman 
had attended the two previous annual 
gatherings of the National Wool Grow- 


The National Wool Grower 


Merle L. Drake, 


Executive Committeeman from 
Idaho 


ers Association and hypnotized its 
members with his eloquent description 
of Texas and its hospitality into making 
San Angelo headquarters for this year’s 
convention. A member of the state 
legislature this year, Mr. Hardeman 
took a long enough recess from that 
body to return to San Angelo and let 
the wool growers know that the people 
of Texas were as glad to have them 
there as he had said they would be. If 
any other assurance were needed on 
this point, H. M. McCulloch, member 
of the San Angelo Board of City Devel- 
opment, which, through its manager, 
J. Culberson Deal, handled the pre- 
convention arrangements so efficiently, 
gave it when he told the convention: 
“Dorsey wasn’t lying to you; it’s every 
bit here. Just get it.” 

Vice President Pauly pinchhit for 
Dr. S. W. McClure in responding to 
the addresses of welcome and proved 
himself an orator comparable with the 
best of them. After paying tribute to 
Dr. McClure and his service to the 
industry, Mr. Pauly said, in part: 

I do not feel that the response to the ad- 
dress of welcome should be a discussion of 
the problems of the industry, but I do not 
think it would be out of place to remind 
you people of just one point. Here is a 
strange thing in talking about this industry 
—I am going to include our cattlemen and 
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goat raisers too. When we in Montana take 
a pound of copper out of our mines, when 
you people down here in Texas take a barrel 
of oil out of the ground and use it, it is 
gone and gone forever. The same is true of 
coal in Wyoming. When a lumber man 
cuts a tree down, it is little consolation to 
him that in another hundred years or so an- 
other tree may take its place. The amazing 
thing about the livestock industry is that 
sunshine and rain combine to produce a new 
roll of velvet to cover our country each 
year and our herds and flocks garnish the 
weeds and the grass and convert them into 
food and clothing for our people, and this, 
with judicious use, can go on for years to 
come. 

We, of course, are in this business as a 
means of making a living, but there is a 
certain pride to be taken in the fact that 
these things that we produce are useful to 
our country not only in times of peace but 
in times of war. The wool-growing indus- 
try, the stock-growing industry are of es- 
sential importance to our nation. 


The women’s auxiliary, which was: 


holding its tenth annual meeting, was 
represented on the program of the 
opening session by its president, Mrs. 
W. P. Mahoney of Heppner, Oregon. 

“The National Auxiliary was organ- 
ized,” she said, “principally to adver- 
tise our wares, which we intend to con- 
tinue to do with a vengeance, and 
also for uniting the women of the 
sheep industry through social activities. 
Now, however, we have enlarged our 











Floyd W. Lee, 
Executive Committeeman 
from New Mexico 


program; we have added an education- 
al program. We want to know more 
about the sheep business. Along with 
this endeavor to build up our own in- 
formation, we are going to take up 
work with the young people as well, 
particularly the 4-H Club girls and 
boys. We are giving prizes in the form 
of scholarships on the lambs that the 
boys raise. Sending them to colleges 
where they can learn how to produce 
good lambs and quality wool makes 
enthusiastic sheepmen out of them. 
Also we are giving prizes for dresses 
and other garments made of the best 
wool by the girls, and we will send 
them to school also.” 

Mrs. Mahoney said it was the hope 
of the auxiliaries to continue their work 
in “helping not only our industry but 
in making life a little more interesting 
and pleasant as we go along.” 

Mrs. Willie B. Whitehead, president 
of the newly organized Texas auxiliary, 
was introduced to the convention. She 
announced that the Texas organization 
had 80 charter members enrolled at 
that time. 

The deep concern with which wool 
growers view the operation of the 
Trade Agreements Act was the under- 
lying motif of President Rich’s formal 
address to the convention. Speaking 














Leo Hahn, 


Executive Committeeman 
from Oregon 


with the power that comes from sin- 
cerity of conviction, he declared that 
the sound basic principles affecting the 
tariff problem have never changed and 
exhorted wool growers to put their uni- 
fied strength into the fight for the 
reestablishment of those principles. 
(President Rich’s address is printed in 
full in this issue.) 

Hope for relief from further reduc- 
tions in tariffs affecting the wool grow- 
er was engendered by messages re- 
ceived from three United States Sen- 
ators, and read to the convention by 
Secretary Marshall. A message from 
Senator O’Mahoney of Wyoming an- 
nounced his introduction of a resolu- 
tion “intended to be a declaration by 
the United States Senate that reciprocal 
trade agreements with foreign nations 
are in fact treaties which, under the 
Constitution, can be made effective 
only when they are ratified by the 
Senate.” Senator McNary of Oregon 
announced a similar stand on reciprocal 
trade agreements and Senator Con- 
nally of Texas also assured wool grow- 
ers that they could count on him to do 
everything possible to protect their in- 
terests in any trade agreements that 
might be negotiated in the future. 

Secretary Marshall’s report on the 
year’s activity of the National Associa- 


G. W. Cunningham, 


Executive Committeeman 
from Texas 





W. D. Candland, 
Executive Committeeman 


from Utah 


tion and the present status of affairs 
concerning the sheepmen was distri- 
buted in printed form. (Copies can be 
obtained while the supply lasts, either 
from your state secretary or the office 
of the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation. ) 

In recognition of their work, Presi- 
dent Rich and Secretary Marshall were 
presented with “spur” tie guards by 
the Texas Association. “We do not 
have an officer in our organization,” 
Vice President Wardlaw, who also 
heads the Texas Association, said in 
making the presentation, “who is not 
a practical sheepman just as you and 
I. Roscoe Rich is just as practical, 
just as capable as any man that I have 
ever known. I have seen him in action 
before Congressional committees in 
Washington and know of his ability to 
defend this industry at all times. I 
want also to say to our Secretary here, 
Fred Marshall, and to J. B. Wilson, 
that they have done a wonderful job 
in representing us in Washington. Our 
industry has been as well taken care 
of as the steel and other industries of 
great power.” 

At an evening session of the conven- 
tion on the 24th, to which meat retailers 











A. E. Lawson, 
Executive Committeeman 
from Washington 





Marshall Bond and W. G. Gil- 
bert are the Executive Committee- 
men from California and Montana, 
respectively. Photographs were not 
available. 











in San Angelo and surrounding territory 
were invited, Paul A. Goeser of the Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board 
showed how meat customers could be 
won through the application of a few 
simple principles of psychology and how 
the forequarters of lamb carcasses 
could be moved more easily and more 
profitably through the proper manipu- 
lation of the meat cutter’s tools. Mr. 
Goeser had also put on lamb cutting 
demonstrations earlier that day before 
the San Angelo High School and the 
Kiwanis Club, 

Opening the morning session of the 
convention program on January 25, 
Edwin S. Mayer, vice president of the 
Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Associ- 
ation, told growers of other states how 
the Texas method of marketing its wool 
clip through a system of warehouses 
was developed and how it operates to- 
day. The Texas warehouses, he said, 
probably handled their greatest tonnage 
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J. B. Wilson, 


Executive Committeeman 
from Wyoming 
= 
in 1938 when they sold more than 
101,000,000 pounds of wool and mo- 
hair, a fourth of the nation’s production 
last year. 

The Texas wool warehouse system 
had its beginning back in the late 1870’s 
when the comparatively light wool crop 
was hauled by wagon to San Antonio, 
warehoused and sold on a strictly com- 
mission basis by T. C. Frost. Today, 
Mr. Mayer said, there are scattered 
over the state approximately 135 in- 
dividuals, firms or corporations en- 
gaged in the handling of wool and mo- 
hair to some extent. Only a few are 
located off the railroads; about 20 
are exclusively in the wool and mohair 
business and about the same number 
make loans on livestock and about 80 
to 85 handle other lines such as feed 
and supplies and some are in the gen- 
eral mercantile business. 

“Some day open auction sales, in 
which the buyers will call their bids 
from the floor, may become a reality 
in Texas,” Mr. Mayer declared, “as 
there is increasing discussion en the 
substitution of such auctions for sealed 
bid sales. However, there were 46 wool 


(Continued on page 40) 
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As Set Forth in the Reports of Various Committees and Adopted by the 74th Annual Convention 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON GENERAL 
RESOLUTIONS 


Department of Conservation 

1. We reiterate our position in opposition to the crea- 
tion of a Department of Conservation as a bureau having 
jurisdiction over governmental agencies pertaining to that 
subject. Our opposition is based mainly upon the objection 
to the possibility and probability of the transfer of the 
Forest Service from the Department of Agriculture to the 
Department of the Interior or the proposed Department of 
Conservation. 


National Defense 

2. Billions are being spent in a national defense pro- 
gram without adequate provision being made for the preser- 
vation of basic industries, such as livestock, so essential to 
the maintenance of defense. Adequate defense requires 
meat, leather, and woolen products. If the production of 
these products is to be destroyed by trade agreements, 
good neighbor concessions, and sanitary conventions, the 
foundation of their production in times of needed defense 
is likewise destroyed. 


Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
3. We reaffirm our opposition to the so-called Reci- 
procal Trade Agreement program, and advocate its repeal. 
Whatever debatable points there may be involved in 
the negotiations with foreign countries by the Department 
of State, there can be no sustaining factor to the secrecy 
of these negotiations to trade off the products of American 
agriculture, such as livestock and wool, and there is no 


cause or reason that will support a bilateral program 


of secrecy granting concessions to countries having low 
labor standards that concede nothing whatever to the 
United States. 

Therefore, we condemn such a secret policy and in 
order that American farmers and stockmen, labor and 
industry may be freed from the confusion and uncertainty 
and financial losses that have followed this reciprocal trade 
policy,;-we urge the Congress, at an early date, to require 
that every treaty now called a trade agreement be sub- 
mitted ‘to the Senate for ratification as is provided for in 
the Constitution of the United States. 


Processing Taxes 
4. We are unalterably opposed to the levying of a 
processing or excise tax on livestock or livestock products, 
and we request our representatives in Congress to be dili- 
gent in defeating any such taxes in any form whatsoever. 


Taxes 

5. We again reaffirm our opposition to any further 
increase in governmental costs, whether it be local, state 
or national, and insist upon a properly systematized reduc- 
tion, resulting in a reduction of the tax burden as a neces- 
sity to the reestablishment of confidence and individual 
initiative so essential to the return of normal times. 

We further urge the establishment of an equitable 
method of assessing livestock and livestock lands with all 
other industries upon a unit operating basis. 


Income Taxes 

6. The present federal income tax law imposes an 
inequitable hardship upon the producer of livestock who 
may enjoy three or four years of profit that will all be 
eliminated by seasonal climatic losses in one year. It is, 
therefore, suggested that the officers of this Association 
seek legislation: First, to permit the losses incurred during 
any preceding five-year period to be offset against net 
profits; and second, to oppose undistributed profit. taxes 
to the extent that it is necessary to compensate for losses 
incurred during the preceding five-year period. 


Distribution 
7. We urge better and faster distribution of lamb and 
wool products, and hereby express our determined oppo- 
sition to any legislation, local, state or federal, which tends 
to diminish the efficiency of, or hamper the distribution 
of agricultural products, as provided in the proposed Pat- 
man bill placing discriminatory taxes upon some forms 
of merchandising. 
Cost of Handling Livestock at Central Markets. . 
8. We oppose any increase in the cost-of handling live- 
stock at stock yards or central markets. 
Railroads 
9. We again reiterate our stand against government 
ownership of railroads, which obviously suggests a: careful 
study of regulatory laws, rules and regulations destined to 
destroy the individual initiative of private ownership; which 
has ‘been so constructive in the development of this nation. 
Freight Rates 
10. Our opposition at the last convention of this Asso- 
ciation to the proposed 15 per cent increase in freight rates 
was disregarded, but modified to the extent of an increase 
of only 5 per cent, which has been effective now for several 
months. Inasmuch as the livestock operator is now paying 
freight rates to the extent of 15 per cent greater than the 
maximum heretofore, and the whole freight-rate structure. is 
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5 per cent less, we object to any further freight-rate increase 
of any kind upon livestock and beseech of the officers of this 
Association vigorous opposition to any further proposal that 
would directly or indirectly inflict upon livestock increased 
freight rates and thereby add to the increased cost in the 
production of livestock. 


Train Limit 
11. We oppose any legislation suggesting the regula- 


tion of private enterprise to such an extent as the limitation 
of the number of cars which may constitute a railroad train. 


Shipper’s Transportation 


12. The length of freight trains conveying livestock 
to market and the need of cars containing livestock being 
attached to the head end of train obviously suggest the 
impracticability of the prevailing system of transportation 
for the livestock man accompanying his shipment to mar- 
ket. We, therefore, request that the officials of this Asso- 
ciation continue to use their efforts to bring about an im- 
proved method of transportation by insisting that the ship- 
per be given free passenger train transportation to and from 
feed lots, and to market preceding his shipment. 


Interstate Transportation of Stolen Livestock 


13. We again urge upon Congress the need of con- 
sidering remedial legislation providing for the cooperation 
between state and federal authorities in the detection and 
prosecution of interstate transportation of stolen livestock. 


Labor 


14. The exemptions provided in the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act, commonly called the Federal Wage and Hour 
Law, for agricultural trades and industries have been sub- 
stantially reduced and almost nullified by the definition of 
the phrase “Area of production,” as issued by the wage 
and hour administrator. We call upon Congress to amend 
the law to assure to wool growers the full benefit and scope 
of the exemptions, which agricultural leaders were assured 
had been provided when the Act was passed. 

We request Congress to amend the National Labor Re- 
lations Act to assure to the employer the same consideration 
as that given the employee. We further request that the 
Act be so amended as to define the phrase “Agricultural 
Labor” as it has been defined in the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. 

We recommend that the Congress of the United States 
enact such labor legislation as needed to insure the free flow 
of livestock and perishable commodities through our 
markets, 


Taylor Act 

15. The Taylor Act contemplated only temporary 
jurisdiction over public lands until such time as these lands 
pass into the hands of the states or their people. We, there- 
fdre, oppose the purchase of lands by the federal govern- 
‘ment now on the tax rolls of the respective states on the 
supposition that such purchases are not in harmony with 
the intent of the Taylor Act, or the policy of this Associ- 
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ation and the best interest of the respective states and their 
citizens. 
Opposing Further Encroachment of the Federal 
Government on States’ Rights 
16. We urge Congress to consider legislation destined 
to prohibit further encroachment of federal government 
upon states’ rights by the direct or indirect appropriation 
of game and wildlife or lands to the control of federal de- 
partments, whether it be for conservation, grazing, national 
parks or any other similar purpose, all of which contribute 
to the ultimate extermination of the western livestock busi- 
ness through confiscation by taxation. 














Argentine Sanitary Convention 

17. We reaffirm our strong opposition to the so-called 
Argentine Sanitary Convention, also to any direct or indirect 
method which may be developed by treaty or agreement to 
permit the importation into this country of livestock from 
countries infected with foot-and-mouth disease; and again 
extend our appreciation to the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Affairs for the able manner in which this controversial 
question has been handled. 

















Extermination of Poisonous Weeds and Insects 

18. We request the officials of the Association to me- 
morialize Congress and to contact the proper officials in the 
Department of Agriculture and insist upon the cooperation 
of the respective bureaus in the extermination of poisonous 
and noxious weeds, grasshoppers, Mormon crickets, and 
other injurious insects, compensating in part for fees now 
exacted for the use of the national forests and public domain. 









Commissioner Loans 
19. We urge upon Congress the need of a modified 
form of repayment of Land Bank Commissioner loans, also 
equitable reduction in interest rates on such loans. 






Grazing Land Loans 
20. We urge upon Congress the need of consideration 
by the Farm Credit Administration of the equitable value 
of grazing lands as collateral to land bank loans. 


False Propaganda 
21. We oppose discriminatory attacks by radio, press 
or movie releases of federal bureaus suggesting vicious, ma- 
licious and false propaganda against the western farmer, 
stockman and rancher as a despoiler of the national for- 
ests and depletor of the public range and privately owned 
lands. 














Agricultural Adjustment Act 

22. We urge Congress to amend the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act to prohibit the use of lands receiving com- 
pensatory funds for reductions in the production of wheat, 
corn, cotton, and tobacco for the production of livestock, 
for the reason that such a policy constitutes a direct sub- 
sidy to a competitor who is being benefited indirectly from 
a portion of our increased operating cost. 


Senate Bills 2129 and 1261 
23. We understand S.2129, proposing the transfer of 
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the regulatory power covering charges for unloading live- 
stock at public stockyards from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to the Secretary of Agriculture, remained in- 
active during the last session of Congress. Therefore, we 
urge upon Congress defeat of any renewal of such proposal. 

We understand S.1261, providing that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission might require the publication of 
joint-line freight rates, passed the last session of the Senate 
but was unfavorably reported by the House Committee. 
Therefore, we urge upon Congress its favorable recon- 
sideration. 

General Legislative Policy 

24. We commend the Congress of the United States 
and government officials for the apparent relinquishment 
of their attitude in the promotion of unnecessary reforms 
and suggest an indefinite postponement of any further 
theoretically ambitious procedure if sane goverment and 
normal conditions are to return. 


Association Membership 

25. The activities of this Association in behalf of 
wool growers are legion and the results obtained speak 
for the importance of this industry in the national business 
structure. 

We, therefore, commend to each and every wool grower 
its support, first, by seeing to it that not only his own 
individual dues in his state association are promptly paid, 
but that the dues of his neighbor and the dues of every 
one in the sheep business in his state are likewise promptly 
remitted to his state association treasurer, otherwise the 
important work of this Association cannot be carried on. 

Thanks 

26. We express our appreciation to the officers and 
representatives of the National Wool Growers Association 
for their untiring efforts in behalf of the sheep industry, the 
visiting speakers at this convention, the Texas Sheep and 
Goat Raisers Assuciation, the San Angelo Board of City 
Development, Texas Ladies’ Auxiliary, hotels and citizens of 
San Angelo, Universal Mills, Western Reserve Life Insur- 
ance Company, Dorsey B. Hardeman and Houston Harte, 
and through Mr. Harte, the Associated Press for their co- 
operation in dispatching a representative from Dallas to 
cover the activities of the convention, other press agencies, 
and all others contributing to the pleasure and success of 
this convention. 

Conclusion 

27. In recommending the adoption of the foregoing 
declaration of policy, your committee suggests that the same 
be incorporated in the proceedings of this convention and 
that a copy be sent to the officers of our respective state 
associations and their several governors and representatives 
in Congress. 

John A. Reed, Wyoming, Chairman 
Will Anderson, Colorado 

A. J. Peavey, Jr., Idaho 

Floyd W. Lee, New Mexico 

Mac Hoke, Oregon 

E. S. Mayer, Texas 


W. D. Candland, Utah 
T.J. Drumheller, Washington 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON LAMB 
MARKETING 


Buying Practices 
28. We are opposed to many of the buying practices 
of the packing industry. Therefore, we recommend that the 
Department of Agriculture continue the prosecution of the 
case known as Docket 909. ‘ 
We also recommend that all lamb producers, through 
their sales agents, demand that lambs be purchased on a 
quality and dressing percentage basis and that the practice 
of “one price alley buying” be discontinued. 
Unfair Competition 
29. Due to the operation of the Farm Crop Control 
Program, large subsidized acreages are being diverted from 
cultivated crops to livestock production which is creating 
unfair competition for the western livestock producer. We 
suggest that the Secretary of Agriculture exercise the right 
and authority vested in him by the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938 to prevent from livestock use such acreages 
as are receiving bounty payments under the Farm Crop 
Control Program. 


Reduction in Tariff Rates 
30. We oppose all trade treaties or agreements which 
allow the admittance of livestock or meat or meat products 
into our country at reduced tariff rates. 


Institutional Purchases of Lamb 
31. We recommend that our National and all state 
associations continue their efforts to induce state and na- 
tional institutions and relief agencies to purchase and dis- 
tribute lamb and mutton. 


Market Reports 

32. The Bureau of Markets, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, on January 2, 1939, without consulting 
the producers or shippers, arbitrarily changed the method 
of reporting livestock receipts at all public markets from a 
system formerly in effect which showed directs, through, 
and saleable stock of various classes, to one that, from 
that date on, will only report saleable stock. 

Since “directs” are the big price factor on days of 
heavy receipts of such direct shipments to packers, the new 
system of showing only saleable receipts puts a serious 
handicap on producers or shippers who are trying to figure 
out the best market to go to, and the present or new method 
of reporting gives the advantage entirely to packers or 
buyers. 

We, therefore, earnestly request the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture to immediately issue instructions to the marketing 
division to immediately change back to the former method 
of showing actual receipts, directs, through, and saleable 
stock separately, each market day. 


Lamb Promotion 
33. This Association, assembled at Salt Lake City, 
January 28, 1938, adopted the following recommendation: 


That a fund be made available to the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board for the purpose of stimulating the consumption 
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of lamb; this fund to be collected at the rate of 75 cents per car 
deducted at all central markets and a similar payment at the rate of 
75 cents per car be made by sellers of lambs at country points, 
25 cents to go into the general fund of the Meat Board and the 


other 50 cents to go into a special fund and held by the Meat Board 
for use in lamb promotion work. 


The above mentioned collection is now in effect at the 
Denver stock yards. Therefore, we wish to reaffirm our 
position and recommend that the collection of this fund be 
made effective at all markets as speedily as possible. 


We wish to commend the Colorado-Nebraska Lamb 
Feeders Association for their cooperation and for uniting 
with us in the request for the collection of this fund. 

We suggest that $3000.00 be set in the regular budget 
of this Association to be used for lamb promotion work. 

G. N. Winder, Colorado, Chairman 
S. P. Arbios, California 

Robert Naylor, Idaho 

L. F. Kuhr, Montana 

Stuart McArthur, New Mexico 
Walter A. Holt, Oregon 

Chas. Canon, Texas 

I. H. Jacob, Utah 

A. R. Bohoskey, Washington 

John Beaton, Wyoming 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON WOOL 
MARKETING 


Wool Top Exchange 
34. We urge the Secretary of Agriculture to speed up 
the investigation of the Wool Top Exchange, giving it a full 
and comprehensive study, and if any practices are found to 
exist that are detrimental to the grower, then the Secretary 
of Agriculture be requested to exercise his power to correct 
the same. 
Wool Loans 
35. We endorse the stand taken by the National Wool 
Growers Association, the National Wool Marketing Cor- 
poration, and the Pacific Wool Growers on January 12, 
1939, in requesting the Secretary of Agriculture to make 
wool loans available through the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration until June 30, 1940, on the same basis as the 1938 
loans. 
We further recommend that the all-rail deduction made 
on 1938 wools be changed to actual freight rate deduction. 
Further, in that the wools are graded, classed and 
shrunk and a true value placed thereon, we feel the 5 per 
cent deduction that is made is unfair and should be elimin- 
ated. 
Truth in Fabrics 
36. We urge the prompt enactment of S.162, intro- 
duced by Senator Schwartz, and H. R. 944, introduced by 
Representative Martin, known as the Truth-in-Fabrics bill. 
We especially urge that fabrics containing reworked 
wool be labeled to show the exact amount of such reworked 
wool. 
Wool Regulation 
37. Weurge the Special Senate Committee to Investi- 
gate the Production, Transportation and Marketing of Wool 
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to continue their work until a complete investigation has beep 
made, and when completed, a full report of findings be pub. 
lished. 

We further urge that such legislation be initiated and 
passed as will fully remedy all abuses now effective against 
the grower in the marketing and transportation of his wood, 


Sale of Wool on a Cash Basis 

38. Wool is one of the few commodities not sold op 
a cash basis. Recently the Bradford buyers who are the 
largest spot buyers of wool in the world have discontinued 
the 1 per cent discount for cash. Practically all other com. 
modities are now purchased on a cash basis, We recommend 
that the present basis of 1 per cent cash, 10 days or 60 days 
dating, be eliminated and all wool be sold to the mills ona 
spot cash basis. 




















Tag Discounts 
39. We ask that legislation be adopted by the various] 
states and the federal government which will prevent wool 
dealers or wool manufacturers from assessing a tag discount 
in the purchase of wool from the producer. 









Roger Gillis, Texas, Chairman 
J. H. Sexton, California 

L. W. Clough, Colorado 

Guy Stambaugh, Montana 

J. P. Casabonne, New Mexico 
W. E. Williams, Oregon 

J. W. Richardson, Washington 
Wm. E. Taylor, Wyoming 










REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC 
DOMAIN GRAZING 


The Federal Range Code 


40. The use that may be made of public lands that 
now come under the Taylor Grazing Act is of vital import- 
ance to those engaged in the livestock industry. 

It is our contention that the primary purpose which 
prompted the enactment of the Taylor Grazing Act was to 
preserve the native forage on public lands and to assist in 
establishing a more stable livestock industry for those who 
were customarily using these lands. Considerable effort has 
been spent by our government officials whose duty it became 
to administer the Act, and the livestock men concerned. In 
some sections progress toward beneficial results has no doubt 
been made, while in other locations little, if any progress has 
been obtained. Different attempts have been made toward 
setting up a uniform, definite code of rules. The results of 
these different efforts brought forth in March, 1938, what 
is known as the Federal Range Code. Later in August, 1938, 
a considerable number of amendments to this Range Code 
made their appearance. 

At the August meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the National Wool Growers Association, considerable objec- 
tion was made regarding the Range Code, and a special com- | 
mittee was named whose duty it was to make a study of the 
Range Code and offer such amendments as seemed neces- 
sary. This was done and the committee’s report was ap- 
proved by the Executive Committee of the National Asso- 
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ciation. This report has been submitted to the convention 
Committee on Public Domain Grazing and endorsed by 
that committee. 


The principal change recommended by your special 
committee and approved by your convention committee is 
that the numbers of classes of property to be used as a base 
for securing grazing licenses or permits be reduced to two, 
as follows: 

Class 1. 
prior water, 

Class 2. 
time water. 


Amendments were also recommended whereby a graz- 
ing preference would become more of a personal right and 
as such could be transferred without the necessity of trans- 
ferring the base property upon which said right was estab- 
lished. 


Elimination of much of the present language was also 
suggested in an effort toward simplifying the code. 


Forage lands dependent by use and full-time 


Forage lands dependent by location and full- 


Purchase of Privately Owned Range Lands 


41. A considerable amount of privately owned range 
land has been purchased by the Resettlement Administra- 
tion. This branch of the federal government has taken full 
charge of lands so purchased and the report is made that 
the grazing fee charged for the use of these lands is far in 
excess of the fee charged for the use of similar public 
domain lands. We are opposed to this policy and recom- 
mend that such lands be turned over to either the Division 
of Grazing or the Forestry Department, whichever seems to 
be in the most favored position to administer the same. 

In some localities large areas of privately owned land 
are being purchased by our federal government, for different 
purposes, to the extent, it is reported, that it interferes with 
the local taxing units. We are opposed to this policy and 
recommend where the above statement appears to apply, 
that remedial action be taken by the proper authorities 
whereby this practice will be discontinued. 


Conservation of Native Forage 


42. We are very much in favor of conserving the 
native forage of all range lands whereby maximum benefits 
can be derived. We, therefore, recommend that proper 
seasonal use be initiated and maintained. 


Leasing of Public Lands 

43. We recommend that where it appears to be more 
practical for those now using public domain lands to lease 
them, rather than have them included within grazing dis- 
tricts, this be permitted; provided, that when the system of 
leasing prevails, preference shall be given to prior users, 
and that the fee charged for the lease of such lands shall 
be made comparable to the fee charged for similar lands 
included within grazing districts. 


Administrative Requirements 
44. Present administrative requirements as to com- 
mensurate holdings are considered excessive and even bur- 
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densome to the entire sheep industry. We, therefore, 
recommend that wherein it appears that the operator has 
sufficient holdings to round out a year-long operating unit, 
such operator be not required to secure additional com- 
mensurate property. 


Range Improvements 

45. Considerable range improvement in the way of 
water development, erosion control, and improvement of 
roads and trails has been undertaken by the Forest Depart- 
ment, Conservation Department, and the Division of Graz- 


ing. We feel very thankful for these improvements and we 


heartily commend this work and pray that the same may be 
continued. 


Permanent Committee 

46. We recommend that a standing committee of one 
from each of the public land states be named by the Pres- 
ident of this Association. The duties of this committee shall 
be to cooperate with other livestock associations wherever 
it appears possible in furnishing the necessary assistance 
and cooperation to the officials of the Division of Grazing 
whereby the Taylor Grazing Act may prove beneficial to 
the livestock industry. 


S. M. Jorgensen, Utah, Chairman 
W. P. Wing, California 

M. A. Smith, Colorado 

Merle L. Drake, Idaho 

W. F. Waller, New Mexico 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON FOREST GRAZING 
Limits 

47. We believe that in the reconsideration and estab- 
lishment of new upper limits and special limits, a policy not 
more restricted than in the past should be maintained. We 
recommend the words “Prior Limits” be substituted for 
“Special Limits,” believing that the word “prior” more 
clearly expresses the meaning of this limit. 

Due to the fact that there is evidently a feeling of con- 
siderable uncertainty as to just what the lower limits should 
be, we recommend that advisory boards of permittees on the 
national forests be requested to further discuss this ques- 
tion and endeavor to reach a more definite conclusion. It 
is our feeling that after a thorough study and discussion 
of this policy, it is very apparent that the Forest Service 
can offer small hope to new applicants to secure permits by 
grant for numbers of livestock corresponding to the lower 
limits. We, therefore, are of the opinion that it is entirely 
possible that these limits should be materially reduced. 

In justification of proposed upper limits for the different 
forests we advance the following reasons: 


1. These limits, as now established, are the result of 30 years’ 
experience in the range livestock business and are essential to main- 
tain a sound range industry. 

2. Without a reasonable. upper limit, the possibility of barter 
and trade would be largely destroyed. Generally speaking, a sheep- 
man’s best customer, when he desires to sell, is one in the business 
who wishes to expand his operation. An industry can never be 
stable with the encouragement for a reasonable expansion denied, 





3. We believe that no agency can definitely determine just 
what constitutes a social or economic unit. The history of the 
sheep business has shown that the numbers of sheep run by various 
operators in a successful manner vary widely. 

4. To establish a uniform limit for all forests is not sound and 
is not practical. It is obviously apparent that we are correct in this 
conclusion, knowing as we do the wide variations there are in the 
climate, forage, topography, and the economic and geographical 
locations of the forests. 

The best social and economic planning for the Nation 
must recognize the necessity of maintaining a stabilized 
range livestock industry. Consumption of surplus forage 
produced on agricultural lands provides a market for crops 
which otherwise would not be saleable. A major portion of 
the western states is uncultivated. Without livestock utiliz- 
ing this area, no revenue would be derived from such 
lands. State assessment rolls of the twelve western states 
show hundreds of millions of acres of non-agricultural lands 
paying taxes. The answer as to why these lands are paying 
taxes is because we have our great range livestock industry. 
These tax-producing lands, by themselves, would be worth- 
less, but combining them in a year-round operation with 
our fertile feed producing farms and federally owned and 
controlled grazing lands, we have an industry, if permitted 
to exist, capable of producing annually for time to come, 
one-half billion dollars. 

We find ample justification for prior limits (special 
limits) to fix the number of livestock at which existant de- 
pendent, commensurate preferences should be given pro- 
tection. These preferences were established in good faith 
under the then existing regulations of the Forest Service 
administration. We feel that the Forest Service is both 
morally and legally obligated to recognize these cases under 
the prior limit and give them permits to which they are 
entitled.. In order to handle meritorious cases, we recom- 
mend, therefore, that the present authority to waive maxi- 
mum or upper limits granted the regional forester in such 
cases be continued. 

A liberal policy respecting size of outfits using public 
lands, both national forest and Taylor Act, has been found 
desirable and in keeping with a thrifty range livestock 
business. Since to a large extent the same individuals 
operate on public and forest lands, they should have uni- 
form rules governing such operations. We, therefore, 
recommend that the heads of these two bureaus reach a 
common understanding of policy on limits which will be 
uniform for communities and areas operating under similar 
conditions. 

Where reductions must be made for range protection 
we recommend each allotment be considered on its own 
merits and that such reductions be made on all permits 


regardless of size. Wildlife 


48. We commend the efforts to increase and perpetuate 
the various species of game animals and birds. We believe 
it unfair to reduce livestock without a corresponding re- 
duction of game animals on any given range. We advocate 
that the various state game departments should recognize 
the necessity of managing game animals on public ranges to 
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insure range protection and utilization of annual game 
increase, 


Resettlement Lands 

49. Forage on resettlement lands, federal game and 
bird refuges should be leased at rates commensurate with 
adjacent national grazing lands or state lands. We recom- 
mend that resettlement lands adjacent to the national forests 
or public domain be annexed to the forests or Taylor Act 
grazing districts and placed under their supervision and 
administration. 


National Parks 


50. We protest the creation of new national parks not 
only by taking land from national forests or Taylor Act 
grazing areas but also from private or public land holdings 
because of its curtailment of the tax base and economic use. 


Permanent Committee 
51. We recommend the establishment of a standing 
national forest grazing committee and that each state nomi- 
nate a representative on said committee and that the same 
be accepted by the United States Forest Service as the 
official committee of the sheep permittees of the U. S. A. 


T. C. Bacon, Idaho, Chairman 
G. H. Wilbur, Arizona 

W. P. Wing, California 

G. N. Winder, Colorado 
Peter Pauly, Montana 

W. C. Bates, New Mexico 
Walter A. Holt, Oregon 
Jas. A. Hooper, Utah 

A. E. Lawson, Washington 
J. B. Wilson, Wyoming 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PREDATORY 
ANIMALS 


Federal Appropriation 


52. The Act of Congress known as HR9599 and passed 
in 1931, authorizing an annual appropriation of one million 
dollars for predatory animal and rodent control work, has 
not been in full effect during the past eight years. An addi- 
tional sum would be made available to the states who are 
members in this Association if this appropriation were made 
in full, which would considerably decrease the losses sus- 
tained by sheep operators and in wildlife through predators. 

Therefore, we recommend that the National Wool 
Growers Association, in regular session at San Angelo, Texas, 
on January 24, 25, and 26, 1939, go on record as favor- 
ing the full appropriation of one million dollars; further that 
copies of this resolution be sent to delegates in Congress 
representing the eleven western states and to the Chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Agricultural Appropriations, ask- 
ing their cooperation in obtaining this request; and that the 
Secretary of this Association be asked to correspond with the 
secretaries of kindred organizations in the eleven western 
states, requesting that they immediately contact their mem- 
bers of the House and the Senate, urging that the full 
amount be appropriated, and that such organizations be also 
urged to interest themselves in the hearing to be held upon 
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this subject by the Subcommittee on Agriculture of the 
House of Representatives within the next 30 days. 


Predator Control on Federal Lands 

53. We further believe the control of predatory ani- 
mals on all federal lands, including national parks and monu- 
ments, should be recognized as a necessary function of gov- 
ernment, and that steps should be taken by the directors of 
the National Park Service to make this work possible in 
the near future; and furthermore, that the United States 
Forest Service and the Division of Grazing, Department of 
the Interior, should apportion funds for predatory animal 
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given to proper methods of trapping, so that farm boys or 
others interested may become efficient trappers. We urge 
the cooperation of the Biological Survey with county agents 
and others in order that this end may be accomplished. 


Permanent Committee 


56. We urge the National Wool Growers Association to 
establish a standing committee on predatory animal control, 
such committee to consist of one member from each state 
in the Association, appointments to be made to the commit- 
tee by the respective state presidents. 


control in the areas which they administer. 


Commendation of Biological Survey 
54. We are appreciative of the work of the Bureau of 
Biological Survey and trust that sufficient funds will be 
made available to enable it to expand its cooperation with 


members of this Association. 


Proper Methods of Trapping 
55. We again recommend that additional publicity be 


Geo. H. Wilbur, Arizona, Chairman 
H. M. Hetzler, California 

M. E. Noonen, Colorado 
Leonard D. Cox, Idaho 
Henry M. Hamilton, Montana 
J. H. Clements, New Mexico 
Ralph I. Thompson, Oregon 
Marsh Lea, Texas 

Jas. A. Hooper, Utah 

J. W. Richardson, Washington 
H. Pearce, Wyoming 
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N REFERRING to the ability of 

the United States to pay its debt, 
a prominent citizen says this is the 
11th hour for America. In my judg- 
ment, it is now 11:59 P. M. 

In a message the other day, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt estimated that the na- 
tional debt would reach $44,458,000- 
000 on January 1, 1940. As he has 
always underestimated debts and fed- 
eral expenditures, we feel certain our 
national debt will be at least 45 billion 
dollars on the date he mentioned. On 
December 31, 1930, the national debt 
was slightly over 16 billion. 

As to our ability to pay this debt, let 
us make some comparisons. Deposits in 
all the savings banks of the United 
States total approximately 45 billion. 
All the railroads of the United States 
were appraised at 26 billions. The 
estimated value of all the farms of the 
United States is 35 billion. If we in- 
clude all the livestock and farm equip- 
ment, the total value barely reaches 
40 billion. -To pay the national debt 
would require all the farms, all the 
livestock, all the farm equipment, all 
the wives’ dishes, and at least one 
fifth of the railroads of the nation. 

Of course, such a debt as ours has 
never existed. It is so huge that the 
figures actually are fantastic. We are 
unable to pay the interest on such a 


debt even at the absurdly low rates 
now prevailing. The reason the govern- 
ment can borrow money at such low 
rates is because business is not using 
money for production or expansion 
purposes. With normal interest rates 
of 4 per cent, more than one and one- 
half billions would be required to meet 
the annual charge. 


In connection with the public debt, 
two conditions should shock us. When 
we entered the World War, our debt 
was a little more than one billion dol- 
lars. If we now entered war, where 
would we be with a 45-billion dollar 
debt? If another depression follows 
this one, where will we get 30 billion 
dollars to pay the unemployed? 

The hopelessness of paying our debt 
now leads the administration to talk 
about national assets. In other words, 
it is proposed to carry public works 
like Muscle Shoals, Bonneville and 
Grand Coulee dams as offsets against 
our huge debt. Such investments are 
not assets—they are liabilities that as 
time passes either will be abandoned 
or will entail a tremendous carrying 
charge. As an asset, they are in a 
class with a one-cylinder auto. 

The cost of constructing public works 
under relief conditions is so huge that 
the first move should be to charge 
off 50 per cent of the cost to ineffi- 
ciency. Then 25 per cent more should 
be charged off to make up for the 


waste and loss that will follow govern- 
ment operation. 

Again, some claim we could and 
will sell part of our 14 billions of gold 
and apply that on the public debt. 
Such cannot happen for the reason 
we now own about 60 per cent of the 
world’s monetary gold, and all but 6 
billions of it was hought above the 
world price. It could never be sold, 
for it would take gold to buy it. 

It is contended that there is some 
recovery to be expected from certain 
government investments. If that be 
true, it will not more than offset the 
losses on the guaranteed debt that 
amounts to 8 billion more than the 
straight government debt. 

If the taxpayers of America knew 
how serious this government debt is 
they would be marching to Washington 
demanding that Congress devote this 
entire session to repealing the uncon- 
stitutional laws they have passed in 
the past few years, 

The people of America should re- 
member that most governments have 
fallen because of their debts, not be- 


cause of invading armies. Italy, Ger- 
many and Russia were all bankrupt 
when a dictator took them over. 
America rapidly is getting ready for 
the same fate. 

S. W. McClure 
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HEN this association was formed 

and by-laws adopted at Syra- 
cuse, New York, December 12, 1865, 
the principal object of the wool grow- 
ers who formed this Association at 
that time was to see that adequate 
tariff protection for those in the pro- 
ducing branch of this industry was 
provided by our government. 

From 1865 to 1938 there have been 
tremendous changes. The sheep popu- 
lation of this country has shifted from 
the eastern to the western district. 
Now under stimulus of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture’s program of 
paying cash benefits for changing lands 
from certain crops to grass, the sheep 
population is again shifting to the 
east and south. Well has it been said 
that history repeats itself. 


Agricultural people have succeeded 
at various times in having adequate 
tariff rates put into effect, and then all, 
or in part, torn down. Livestock and 
other agricultural producers are now 
witnessing a gradual tearing down of 
highly necessary tariff rates on the 
commodities which we produce, and 
for which commodities we must have 
an adequately protected domestic mar- 
ket to exist. 

It is fortunate that we are holding 
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our annual convention in the great 
state of Texas, a state noted for its 
courage, faith and _ progressiveness. 
May we all feel the strength and vision 
of its early pioneers! 

We read in the Bible that, “No man 
liveth to himself and no man dieth to 
himself.” It can with equal truth be 
stated that, “No wool grower liveth 
to himself and no wool grower dieth 
to himself.” We must stand or fall 
together—achieve prosperity or face 
adversity together. 


When the Congress in 1934 delegated 
its power (through the State Depart- 
ment) to the executive to effect tariff 
agreements or treaties with foreign 
countries, it was undoubtedly the 
thought of many members of each 
branch that this authority would be 
used to reduce rates on commodities 
which we did not, and could not, pro- 
due in a sufficient amount for domestic 
use. 

However, the past year the State 
Department concluded and put into 
effect a revision of the Canadian trade 
pact and a new. pact with Great Brit- 
ain, in which treaties tariffs on many 
agricultural commodities were consid- 
erably reduced. And it can be fairly 
said that even at the time of the an- 
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nouncement of said reductions, this 
country had on hand a normal supply, 
and in some cases surpluses (dairy 
products), of some of the farm prod- 
ucts on which tariff rates were re- 
duced. 


The State Department, while de- 
nouncing the prosperity of the late 
twenties as an unsound prosperity, is 
apparently attempting to regain the 
volume of export trade for our raw 
products which we then enjoyed. Un- 
less, in our high spirit of good neigh- 
borliness, we are willing to loan them 
the money, unless a great war or some 
other catastrophe happens to destroy 
their domestic production, this cannot 
happen. Conditions may and do change. 
However, the sound basic principles 
affecting this tariff problem have not 
changed during the lifetime of our gov- 
ernment. 

In this regard let me quote a gentle- 
man who has never been extremely 
partisan, having the high courage to 
differ many times with his political 
party when their course was contrary 
to his views, a man who has been 
greatly interested in the welfare of 
our less prosperous citizenry — and 
certainly if low tariff rates are benefi- 
cial to any class in this country, it 
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would be the masses in our great cities; 
a man who has served with honor and 
great distinction both to himself and to 
his state for more than 30 years in the 
U. S. Senate, and was head of its 
Foreign Relations Committee for many 
years. In my humble opinion, he is 
one of the greatest Americans of his 
generation, William E. Borah, of Idaho. 

Let me quote Senator Borah in a 
speech before the U. S. Senate on Feb- 


ruary 24, 1937: 

Mr. President, we have had the subject 
of reciprocal trade agreements before this 
body in different forms since 1911, when 
the then President of the United States, 
Mr. Taft, sought to establish a reciprocal 
trade agreement with Canada. I shall come 
back to that later in my remarks as an 
illustration of what I contend—that is, 
that the burden of these reciprocal trade 
agreements falls upon agriculture. It is 
almost inevitable, due to economic factors, 
that it should fall upon agriculture. 

We have been operating under the present 
program now about two years. We are able 
to get some idea as to its operation, and 
‘possibly form some conclusion as to its 
future effect. 

As I understand the reciprocity principle, 
and as I gather that principle from those 
who have advocated it on other occasions, 
I find no objection to it whatever. But 
I feel that the operation of the principle 
under the present program is not working 
to the interest of agriculture. I doubt if 
it is in the interest of the country as a 
whole. 

The President of the United States, in 
his famous letter to the London Conference 
of 1933, used this paragraph: 

“Restoration of world trade is an import- 
ant partner both in the means and in the 
result. Here also temporary exchange fixing 
is not the true answer. We must rather 
mitigate existing embargoes to make easier 
the exchange of products of which one na- 
tion has, and the other kas not.” 

In my opinion, that states all there is 
to international trade. To the extent that 
we can build up a trade based upon the 
principle of exchanging the products which 
one nation has and another has not, we 
are building upon a perfectly sound prin- 
ciple, and when we go beyond that it seems 
to me that we are no longer upon a sound 
principle of international trade. 

I can see no possible benefit from engag- 
ing in an international trade which brings 
into our country that which we already 
have, which we are prepared to supply, 
and which our people are ready and anxious 
to supply. If we can build a trade by the 
interchange of those articles which we have 
not and which we desire to secure, or vice 
versa, it has its decided advantage. I re- 
peat that in this line from the President’s 


letter of 1933 is found, in my judgment, 
the extent of fruitful and desirable inter- 
national trade. And furthermore, it is 
perfectly clear from these agreements already 
made that regardless of what we may do, 
other nations are not opening their markets 
to our commodities when they at home are 
prepared to produce them or where it is 
calculated to do injury to their producers. 
Every nation is fighting for self-contain- 
ment. However much they may talk as 
to theories, in practice they are vigilantly 
protecting their own. 

The President had prior to that time 
amplified this view in his statement in Oc- 
tober, 1932, when he said: 


“It is absurd to talk of lowering tariff 
duties on farm products.” 


Why absurd? Because we have the farm 
products, we have the capacity to produce 
them to the full demands of the American 
market. It is unreasonable and unsound in 
principle to bring into the American market 
through reciprocal trade agreements that 
which we have or that which we are pre- 
pared and ready and anxious to supply. It 
was further said by the President: 

“I declared that all prosperity in the 
broader sense springs from the soil. I 
promised to endeavor to restore the pur- 
chasing power of the farm dollar by making 
the tariff effective for agriculture, and 
raising the prices of farmers’ products. 
I know of no effective excessively high- 
tariff duties on farm products. I do not 
intend that any such duties shall be low- 
ered.” 

In my opinion that is in perfect harmony 
with the principle which he later announced 
in his letter, and a principle with which 
I am in entire accord. If we were engaged 
now, through the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments, in interchanging those products 
which we have not in our market but which 
we desire, no possible objection could be 
raised to the program. But under those 
principles announced by the President, how 
can we lower tariff duties on farm products? 

I think this was in a measure the idea 
which Dr. Sayre had in mind when the 
bill first passed the Senate, when he said: 

“It is not to my mind a proceeding which 
will mean a tariff revision. It is a pro- 
ceeding which will mean finding bargains 
which will prove of advantage to foreign 
trade without injury to the American pro- 
ducer. Those responsible for this program 
will have the program and a real program 
of finding just how trade can be increased 
without injury to American producers.” 

It has been called to our attention that 
this program is in harmony with the doc- 
trine announced by President McKinley 
in what I believe was the last speech he ever 
made; and the principle announced by 
President McKinley was exactly the principle 
which was announced by the present Pres- 
ident in his letter, to find a market for 
our products by exchanging the things 
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which we are prepared to produce. One 
is almost forced to conclude that some of 
those who point us to McKinley as a justi- 
fication of this program are as unfamiliar 
with the rule announced by McKinley as 
they are disregardful of the rule announced 
by President Roosevelt. 

President McKinley said: 

“The end in view is always to be opening 
up of new markets for the protection of 
our country, and granting concessions to 
the products of other lands that we need 
and cannot ourselves produce, and which do 
not involve any loss of labor to our own 
people but tend to increase the employ- 
ment.” 

To build up our market by securing 
those things which we have not which 
other countries do produce, but not bring- 
ing into our market those things of which 
we have an ample amount or perhaps a 
surplus, as we have in regard to argiculture. 
I can readily support that kind of reci- 
procity. 

As I understand the contention of the 
proponents, especially of the able Secretary 
of State, Mr. Hull, and his supporters, it 
is that by building up the foreign purchas- 
ing power of nations it enables them to buy 
our products and our commodities. That 
by permitting them to sell in our market 
and we buy of them we increase their pur- 
chasing power, and thereby increase their 
capacity to buy our products. That was the 
idea advanced by Mr. Wallace in his appear- 
ance before the committee two years ago. 
The theory was sound. But the question 
arises, Mr. President, when we are trying 
to determine how this is affecting particular 
products of agriculture, how does the for- 
eigner use this increased purchasing power? 
Does he use it to purchase the products 
of the American farm, or is he using it to 
any extent of any moment whatever in 
purchasing our commodities? I think I 
will be able to show, Mr. President, from 
the records of the government that if we 
have succeeded in building up the purchas- 
ing power of the foreigner he is not using 
that purchasing power to any appreciable 
extent for the purchase of American prod- 
ucts, and especially the products of the 
American farm. He is purchasing those 
things, as we shall see, which in no sense 
serves the farmer of this country. 

Then Senator Borah goes on to 
show that -foreign countries are, in 
his opinion, using the money from the 
sale of commodities in this country, 
not to buy our commodities, but largely 
to buy our securities, stocks and bonds. 

Now, as you know, the final plea 
by the very eloquent Secretary of 
State, Mr. Hull, for his reciprocal trade 
policy rises above the financial phase 
of the problem and seeks justification 
in the high moral claim, that by open- 
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ing our markets to foreigners and in- 
creasing trade, we are promoting world 
peace. England’s free trade policy be- 
fore the Great World War did not 
bring her peace. On the contrary, the 
keen rivalry for world trade between 
Great Britain and Germany is reck- 
oned by most historians as a basic 
cause of the World War. Our low tariff 
policy in the years just previous to 
1917 did not keep us out of war. In 
fact, the sinking of our passenger 
and freight vessels perhaps more than 
any other factor brought this country 
into the war. 

In fact, the one nation which would 
be more apt to start a major war is 
the only nation at the present~ time 
which does not enjoy our tariff reduc- 
tions through the  favored-nations 
clause of our present tariff program. 
Perhaps, then, we are justified in be- 
lieving that all the statements about our 
trade agreements keeping the world and 
us out of war are largely made to 
popularize the program at home. 

In regard to our foreign relations, 
would we not be on firmer ground to 
depend upon our traditional policy of 
no entangling alliances, adequate na- 
tional defense against those who would 
attack us, and to seek friendly rela- 
tions with every country regardless 
of rage, creed, political theories or 
forms of government. 

From press reports in this country 
and abroad, we may assume that our 
State Department is exploring the pos- 
sibility of further trade treaties. In 
the recently closed agreement with 
Great Britain, this most unusual fact 
was evidenced. For this country, and 
we believe it to be the greatest democ- 
racy of all time, the executive had full 
authority to sign and effect trade agree- 
ments and treaties. For Great Britain, 
classed as a limited monarchy, their 
delegation, or representatives, must 
carry the pact back to their Parliament 
for ratification before the same could 
come into effect. This was also true 
of Canada. 


We must renew our efforts, cooperate 
fully with all interested persons and 
organizations, in that there shall be 
no further reductions in existing tar- 
iffs which will cause loss of domestic 
markets to agricultural producers or 


employment to American labor. In 
this program, the first and most im- 
portant step is for the Congress to 
require that all trade pacts be ratified 
by the U. S. Senate, this method 
being in the opinion of many great 
constitutional lawyers required to make 
said pacts conform to our Constitution. 


Truth-in-Fabric 


Byron Wilson, representing you in 
his able and aggressive manner, has 
seen to it that truth-in-fabric bills were 
introduced in each branch of Congress 
early in the present session. Some 
manufacturers have expressed concern 
regarding this legislation. There was 
perhaps more concern by similarly in- 
terested manufacturers before passage 
of our present pure food and drug laws. 

‘ Recent lowering of duties on rags 
and wastes increases the necessity for 
such legislation. Consumer groups are 
demanding that they may know what 
their dollar is buying. With their help 
we must insist upon legislation of this 
character being enacted into law. 


National Forests, Taylor Grazing, 
Wildlife and National Parks 


During the past year we have had 
some effect upon federal grazing ad- 
ministrators. Policies are improved. 
The greatest danger in this field is 
extreme, unsound conservation. Any 
policy which does not permit practical 
use and reasonable utilization of these 
resources is harmful to the economy 
of our western states. 

Wildlife enthusiasts are beginning to 
appreciate that the livestock people 
have been, and are, a big factor in 
conserving game birds and animals in 
that we furnish feed and protect rather 
than destroy them. 

We must vigorously protest increased 
areas, or the creation of new national 
parks. Certainly the public is better 
served by a program of conservation 
with proper utilization. Extreme pol- 
icy for play and playgrounds would 
not be conducive to a strong people and 
a great nation. 


In Conclusion 


Your National Association presi- 
dents, myself included, have, and I 
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think rather unwisely, attempted in 
their annual addresses to forecast 






year for our industry. I said speaking 
in this regard in Salt Lake City a year 
ago: “I am, however, quite convinced 
that it is going to be a strenuous 
struggle, one that will require much 
care and every possible economy on 
the part of operators for any of us to 
get as good as an even break in our 
operations this year.” 

In the northwestern states this pre- 
diction proved quite true. In Texas 
when you have good rains and a good 
range season, you can perhaps produce 
wool and lamb at a less cost than we 
in the Rocky Mountain and west coast 
states. However, in regard to Texas 
operations, I would have the temerity 
to suggest that when you have a good 
feed year, before arriving at the proper 
amount of profit realized, a reserve 
should be set up to help take care of 
the operation when you get a bad 
season. Having made a successful pre- 
diction a year ago, and knowing my 
average would not be much more than 
50 per cent good, and further taking 
into consideration the tremendous ef- 
fect of tariff action and the uncertainty 
of said action, I shall pass. 

We believe that the National Wool 
Growers Association is the oldest na- 
tional agricultural organization in con- 
tinuous service in this country. This 
fact alone leads me to believe that our 
people have been satisfied to fight 
their battles, adjust their differences 
among themselves and carry on in the 
best interest of the wool growers of 
this country. I trust and hope that 
Wwe may continue to carry on that 


policy. 
















































Army to Buy Larger 
Lambs 


E army quartermaster corps has 







agreed to increase from 45 to 50 
pounds the weight limit of lamb car- 
casses it purchases. This announce- 
ment was made by Representative Cof- 
fee of Nebraska through the press on 
January 28. 
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WYOMING 


Mild weather prevailed, except for 
a few days early in the month, and 
again over the northeastern portion 
the first few days in February. Much 
of the weather was clear, but snows 
came in sufficient depth and wide- 
spread distribution to furnish livestock 
ample moisture on the range. Not a 
great deal of feeding has been reported, 
and livestock have wintered well. 


Eden 


(Sweetwater County) 


Our weather and feed conditions are 
the best in several years due to plenty 
of rain in the summer and not enough 
snowfall to cover the feed. We have 
fewer sheep on feed (January 27). 

We have very little sale for alfalfa 
hay in the stack. Some sold for $7 in 
the fall. 

We have about the same number of 
ewes bred to lamb but with prospects 
of a better lamb crop than in 1938. Due 
to a lower price, we kept over about 10 
per cent more ewe lambs last fall. 

Coyotes increase or decrease in di- 
rect proportion to the amount of effort 
expended in hunting and trapping. 
Nearly all government trappers are 
good men and, should you be fortunate 
enough to have one working on your 
range, you are safe in saying coyotes 
are on the decrease. However, while 
he is applying himself to your range, 
the coyotes are increasing on your 
neighbor’s. Probably they are not on 
the increase in this section, but having 
to work on such a narrow margin, we 
feel the loss more. It looks as if the 
cnly solution is more trappers. 

We have been fortunate in having 
strong banks, managed by stockmen, 
and there has been practically no li- 
quidation. 


Aside from having to feed in bad 
years, the expense of producing wool is 
about the same regardless of its market 
value. The only difference is that in 
bad years we dig a little deeper into the 
reserve. 

Frank C. Mayo 


the Range Country | 





The notes on weather conditions, 
appearing under the names of the 
various states in Around the Range 
Country, are furnished by J. Cecil 
Alter of the U. S. Weather Bureau 
and based upon reports and publi- 
cations for the month of January. 


The Wool Grower welcomes and 
desires communications from inter- 
ested readers in any part of the 
country for this department of the 
Wool Grower and also invites com- 
ment and opinions upon questions 
relating to the sheep industry and 
of importance and significance to 
wool growers. 











MONTANA 


Practically the entire month was 
comparatively mild, but a rather severe 
cold snap occurred the first few days 
of February. Snows were mostly light 
or moderate, inducing a wide scatter- 
ing of livestock on the public range, 
and holding them up in fair to good 
shape. Supplemental feeding has not 
been heavy. 


Biddle 
(Powder River County) 


The weather is fine but the country 
is in need of snow on our winter range 
(January 31). There are no sheep on 
feed in this country; very few are even 
being fed grain. There is not very 
much alfalfa hay in this section since 
the drouths of ’34 and ’36, but wild hay 
is selling at about $5 in the stack. 

I believe there are about 20 per cent 
more ewes bred to lamb than a year 
ago. Most of the ewe lambs were held 
last fall for replacements, for the aver- 
age flocks are beginning to run to old 
ewes. 

The coyotes are getting worse here 
all the time. We don’t have near 
enough hunters. I favor a federal boun- 
ty even if the stockman has to pay 
for it. 

Liquidation of sheep outfits by credi- 
tors is almost nil. The R.A.C.C. did 
close out some, but the P.C.A. and 


banks are carrying all their loans. Ex- 
pense of production declined some, but 
not as much as the market. Most of 
us feel we have done pretty well if we 
can show a profit for the past year. 
Walter Elgin 


IDAHO 


Moderately warm, cloudy weather 
prevailed through the month, with occa- 
sional snows in moderate amounts. 
Toward the close snow was heavier 
locally, impeding livestock movement 
temporarily but not seriously. Indoor 
lambing has become general. Livestock 
are all in comparatively good condi- 
tion, as a result of favorable weather 
and plenty of forage within reach. 


Firth 


(Bingham County) 


On the desert where our sheep are 
the range is in good shape. We are 
bringing our sheep in about February 
1. I think there are about the same 
number on hay as there were last year 
at this time (January 25). I think 
there will be hay enough as this has 
been an open winter here, But we have 
lots of stock fed here for market, and 
that makes a big demand for hay. Al- 
falfa hay in the stack is $7 per ton, 
but most of the hay is sold as we have 
lots of feeder lambs and cattle. 

I think there are about 5 per cent 
more ewes bred to lamb than a year 
ago. About the same number of ewe 
lambs were retained last fall. 

Coyotes are fewer in Bingham Coun- 
ty, the reason being that we are on a 
bounty system that pays $3 per head. 
And they are getting less every year. 
We pay bounty on between 500 and 
600 every year. 

I don’t know of any cases of liquida- 
tion for last year. The expense of run- 
ning sheep in 1938 was just as high as 
in 1937, and I don’t think there was 
any money made for the year. 

George D. Hansen » 


May 
(Lemhi County) 


We are having the mildest winter in 
years. There is no snow on the range 
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and feed is the best in 20 years. No 
sheep have been fed to date (February 
1), and practically all cattle are still 
on pasture. Unless we get more snow 
there may be a shortage of water for 
range and irrigation the coming season. 
There is no demand for hay at any 
price. It could be bought at $3 to $5 
per ton, 

Fewer lambs are being fed for mar- 
ket. The number of ewes bred in the 
fall is about the same as a year ago. 
Due to the attitude of the Forest Ser- 
vice and the Division of Grazing there 
is no incentive to increase. About the 
same number of ewe lambs were kept 
over for stock ewes. 

Coyotes are more troublesome be- 
cause of the lack of proper trapping 
and poisoning. 

Range sheepmen will about hold their 
outfits together. The careful operators 
will show a small gain, the others will 
show a loss for the year. 

Sherman F. Furey 


WASHINGTON 


Unusually mild winter weather per- 
sisted each week through the month, 
with frequent but usually light rains 
or snows for the benefit of the entire 
state. Wheat pastures have been ma- 
terially benefited by the warmth and 
moisture, though some wheat has 
needed more snow for safety against 
freezing later. Livestock are generally 
in excellent condition, subsisting mostly 
on pasturage or range forage. 


Asotin 
(Asotin County) 


The winter has been very mild to 
date (January 25). Sheep have not 
been fed hay at all, and very little grain. 
The range is in excellent condition and 
the sheep are the same. Alfalfa hay is 
$6 per ton. 

About the same number of ewes as 
last year were bred to lamb. The num- 
ber of ewe lambs kept last fall for 
breeding is also about the same. 

Coyotes are decreasing due to the 
Biological Survey work. 

There has been just one case of li- 
quidation of a sheep outfit here. Ex- 
pense of production did not decline in 
1938, if anything it increased. 

W. E. Smith 


Macall 
(Adams County) 


Feed conditions have been ideal here 
since January 1 and weather conditions 
for the winter have been milder than 
for the past two or three years, with 
the possible exception of last winter. I 
believe less grain and feed has been 
fed to date (February 2) than for sev- 
eral years past. There is no surplus of 
alfalfa hay raised here, and none for 
sale. Where alfalfa is used it is trucked 
in from outside early in the fall. 

About the same number of ewes were 
bred to lamb as last year in this locality. 
There has been no tendency to expand. 
About the same number of ewe lambs 
were kept last fall for replacements. 

Coyotes are fewer in number be- 
cause of the efficient hard work of the 
Biological Survey’s hunter in this dis- 
trict, and the cooperation of the live- 
stock men with him. I want also to say 
along the lines of predatory animal con- 
trol in this state, that the Washington 
Game Commission deserves an awful 
lot of credit for the work they have ac- 
complished in the control of predators 
and their cooperation wich the Biologi- 
cal Survey, to the mutual advantage of 
ranchers and sportsmen. It’s this kind 
of friendly cooperation that gets results. 

So far as I know, no sheep outfits 
around here have been liquidated re- 
cently. Our production expense seems 
to remain as a constant factor regard- 
less of markets, and I know of no sheep 
outfits that made any money this past 
year, and a lot of them had to take a 
loss. 

G. E. McDougall 


Nespelem 
( Okanogan County) 


The weather and feed conditions 
have been good since January 1. Sheep 
have been on the range, and I have been 
feeding soybean cake since January 1. 
I have not been feeding any hay for 
the last two years. Alfalfa hay in the 
stack brings $8. 

Ewes bred to lamb in 1939 are about 
the same in number as one year ago. 
No lambs were kept as all breeding out 
here is to blackfaces. 

Coyotes are fewer in number as 
everybody is trying to trap. The bounty 
is $2.50 per head. 


The National Wool Grower 


Although there has been no liquida- 
tion of sheep outfits, I am sure that 
the sheepmen in this part did not make 
money running sheep in 1938. 

William Bell 


Quincy 
(Grant County) 
Weather and feed conditions have 
been ideal up to date, with ample dry 
bunchgrass and good green grass in 


some localities (February 2). We have | 


had about four inches of snow which 
gives us a good prospect for ample 
moisture for the spring range. Alfalfa 
hay in the stack ranges in price from 
$7 to $9 according to quality. 

About the usual number of ewes have 
been bred this year. There was perhaps 
10 per cent increase in the number of 
ewe lambs retained last fall over the 
previous year. 

Coyote trouble is just the same, In 
some localities they are kept down by 
trappers, while in others they are on 
the increase because they are not being 
trapped. 

There has been very little liquida- 
tion of sheep outfits reported. Expenses 
were about the same as in 1937, and 
did not decline to correspond with low- 
er markets. 

C. R. Ramos 


OREGON 


The early weeks were comparatively 
mild, while some cold weather occurred 
later in the month, sufficient to be felt 
by livestock. Rains were ample for 
moisture in the west, and snows in 
the east for range herds. Lambs and 
calves are reported to be thriving; and 
cattle and sheep generally have held 
up comparatively well for the winter. 


Roseburg 
(Douglas County) 

Weather and feed conditions have 
been normal since January 1. Feed 
conditions are about the same as for 
the winter of 1937 and 1938 and much 
better than for the winter of 1936-37. 
Sheep receiving feed (January 26) are 
about the same in number as last year, 
but considerably less than for 1936- 
37. Alfalfa hay quotations range 
from $14 to $16 a ton baled. There is 
no alfalfa stacked here. 
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February, 1939 


There is about a 5 per cent increase 
in the number of ewes bred to lamb 
this year, but the number of ewe lambs 
retained last fall for stock ewes was 
about the same as in 1937. 

The number of coyotes is smaller 
because of government hunters and 
other control measures. 

There have been no cases of liquida- 
tion of sheep outfits, and no decline in 
the cost of production. 

J. R. Parker 


CALIFORNIA 


Mild to warm weather prevailed in 
nearly all sections, save some coastal 
areas, and there were fewer rains than 
usual, mostly of light or moderate inten- 
sities. Pastures and livestock are gen- 
erally in good condition, being better 
than usual over much of the state, due 
to warmer, drier weather than usual. 
Forage has been plentiful as a rule. 


Orland 
(Glenn County) 


The weather here is very dry, North- 
ern California needs rain badly. Feed 
conditions were very good up to the 
first of the year, but the majority of 
sheep are being fed hay or concentrates 
at this writing (January 26). More 
sheep are being fed than in the past 
year or so. Baled alfalfa is selling at 
about $13 per ton. There is no stacked 
hay in this locality. 

More ewes were lambed this winter 
than heretofore. Practically everyone 
is through lambing now. No ewe 
lambs raised here are kept for breed- 
ing, but a larger number were shipped 
in from Oregon and other range sec- 
tions than for several years past. 

There are fewer coyotes here as 
times are somewhat tougher and more 
people are hunting and trapping them 
for bounty. 

There have been no cases of liqui- 
dation of sheep outfits in this immedi- 
ate vicinity. The cost of produc- 
tion did not decline in 1938, but re- 
mained at or about the same level as 
1937. 

J. K. Masterson 


NEVADA 


Mild weather prevailed generally 
through the month, with moderate 


precipitation. Moisture was sufficient 
most of the time on most of the winter 
range for sheep drink, and to give 
access to all the forage. Livestock 
are generally in fair to good condition, 
those on farms being on full feed, but 
not heavy feeding rations. 


Winnemucca 
(Humboldt County) 


We have plenty of feed and mild 
weather (January 29). This is one of 
the best winters that we have had for 
about ten years. Sheep do not need 
any hay or corn, Alfalfa hay in the 
stack sells for $8 a ton. 

About the same number of ewe 
lambs were kept over last fall for 
breeding purposes. 

Coyotes are not bothering the sheep 
so much as in previous years.. 

No cases of liquidation of sheep out- 
fits have been reported here. 

John Mentaberry 


UTAH 


Abnormally mild weather _per- 
sisted thrcugh the month with no 
cold snaps sufficiently severe to hurt 
livestock. Snow fell occasionally, gen- 
erally over the state, leaving plenty of 
snow for drink for sheep using the 
winter range areas. At times in parts 
of the western desert snow was about 
as deep as it could readily be without 
harming livestock. Cattle have done 
very well and largely are in fair to good 
condition. 


Manti 
(Sanpete County) 


So far (February 4), the winter has 
been almost perfect. In general, the 
feed is a little better than in 1937-38, 
being more or less spotted, however. 
Alfalfa hay in the stack is $10. 

I am quite sure there is an increase 
in the number of ewes bred to lamb 
this year. Owing to the price of lambs 
last fall, more ewe lambs were kept 
over for breeding. 

Coyotes are more numerous than 
they were one year ago. We are just 
not keeping up in destroying them. 

There have been several outfits 
liquidated in this section. The expense 
of production was greater last year, 
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with prices of lambs, and especially 
wool, much less. Something will have 
to be done, and done soon, to save the 
sheep industry. With 1938 prices 
there are sure to be many liquidations. 
Ernest Madsen 


Randolph 
(Rich County) 


To conform to the regulation under 
the Taylor Grazing Act, all sheep have 
been off the range since the first of the 
year. Alfalfa is very scarce, bringing 
$7 in the stack, but wild hay is plenti- 
ful (January 25). 

The number of ewes bred to lamb 
runs about the same as last year and the 
number of ewe lambs kept last fall for 
stock ewes was about the same as in 
the previous year. 

Coyotes have decreased because 
there are more trappers this year than 
last. 

No sheep outfits have been liqui- 
dated. The cost of production did not 
decline to correspond with lower mar- 
kets in 1938. 

Grant Muir 


COLORADO 


Mild to moderate temperatures oc- 
curred generally over the state week 
after week, being highly favorable for 
livestock, especially those foraging on 
the open range. Snows were only 
occasional, but were sufficiently well 
distributed, and in ample depth, to 
provide moisture for sheep and cattle 
using the public range. Livestock 
have not been better in several years, 
at this time of the winter. 


Glenwood Springs 
( Garfield c ounty ) 


Feed and weather conditions are 
fair (January 3). Alfalfa hay in the 
stack is selling at $6. 

There are not as many lambs being 
fed for market as last year. The num- 
ber of ewes bred in the fall is about the 
same as one year ago. There were not 
so many ewe lambs kept over for 
stock ewes. 

Our coyote trouble has increased be- 
cause we do not have enough trappers. 

G. A. Dunsdon 





‘ NEW MEXICO 


Temperatures were as a general rule 
near or somewhat above normal, with 
no severely cold spells detrimental to 
livestock. The drought of earlier winter 
and autumn was broken substantially 
by an abundance of snow in extensive 
areas, which was beneficial to the 
range, though it hampered the move- 
ment of livestock temporarily toward 
the end of the month locally. Heavy 
feeding was necessary temporarily, but 
as a rule livestock are holding up com- 
paratively well, 


Estancia 
(Torrance County) 


The weather has been cold, with 
plenty of snow since January 8. Range 
feed is scarce in most localities (Janu- 
ary 27). There has been some sup- 
plementary feeding due to the range 
being covered with snow. Most of the 
ewe herds are in good flesh, with the 
best prospects for good spring feed in 
several years. No alfalfa hay is raised 
locally; it is trucked in baled at $16 
per ton. 

The number of ewes bred to lamb in 
1939 is less than last year due to 
drought conditions and there were 
fewer ewe lambs kept last fall than for 
several years. 

Coyotes are about the same in num- 
ber. Poisoning by ranchers and gov- 
ernment trappers have kept them 
scarce. 

No outfits have been liquidated in 
this locality. The expense of produc- 
tion is about the same as in 1938. 

Berkshire Brothers 


ARIZONA 


Temperatures went through only 
slight fluctuations, some weeks being 
moderately cold, and others mild or 
normal, with no detrimental cold snaps. 
Warm days kept forage growing in 
much of the lower country, while there 
was ample snow for moisture over the 
plateau or winter range areas. Some 
minor shrinkages were reported late 


in the month due to deep snows and 


cold winds, but as a rule livestock are” 


in satisfactory condition. 


WESTERN TEXAS 


The month was unusually warm, 
persisting so from beginning to end, 
though night time minima were mostly 
somewhat below freezing. There were 
no cold snaps, however, of importance 
to livestock, and growing temperatures 
ocurred much of the time. Precipita- 
tion was timely, and fairly well dis- 
tributed over the area; it was also 
several times the normal, due largely 
to heavy showers at the end of the 
first week. Livestock have done com- 
paratively well as a rule. 


. SOUTH DAKOTA 


Buffalo 
( Harding County) 


Western South Dakota (Harding and 
Butte counties) has had a most won- 
derful winter with just enough snow 
to make range conditions ideal. Water 
and feed have been ample, with no 
hay being fed up to date, January 25. 
Grain from the eastern part of the state 
has been brought in at a price we' can 
pay. 

The coyote menace is well in hand 
after a year’s operation of a unit jointly 
handled by the predatory animal con- 
trol and the wool growers. Results 
seem largely to depend upon the class of 
hunters used. F. M. Gilbert 





Meat Promotion in Texas 


E National Live Stock and Meat 

Board is putting on a series of 
cooking and cutting demonstrations in 
twelve cities in Texas. The program 
began in the week of January 23 
with a cooking school at Houston, spon- 
sored by the Houston Press, and cut- 
ting demonstrations at San Angelo. The 
second cooking school was sponsored 
by the Wichita Falls Times and Rec- 
ord the week of January 30, and two 
others are scheduled for February, one 
at Fort Worth under the sponsorship 
of the Fort Worth Star-Telegram the 
week of February 6 and the other at 
Dallas the week of February 13, with 
The Dallas News cooperating. Miss 
Emily Conklin of the Meat. Board’s 


_ cooking staff is in charge of the Texas 


cooking schools. 
The cutting demonstrations are be- 
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ing handled by Paul A. Goeser of the 
Meat Board. In addition to his work 
at San Angelo during the convention of 
the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, he is conducting lecture demon- 
strations for retailers in the following 
Texas cities: Beaumont, February 16; 
Houston, February 17-20; Galveston, 
February 21; San Antonio, February 
22-25; Austin, February 27; Waco, 
February 28; Dallas, March 1; Fort 
Worth, March 2-3; Wichita Falls, 
March 6. 





Jun Memoriam 


Frederick Steiwer 


E Honorable Frederick Steiwer, 

former Senator from Oregon, died 
at the Walter Reed Hospital, Wash- 
ington, D. C., on February 3, 1939. 
Senator Steiwer had been in ill health 
for some time, but his death was un- 
expected. 

After serving eleven years in the 
United States Senate. Mr. Steiwer re- 
signed a year ago to practice law in the 
Capital. ‘Representatives of the wool 
growing industrv knew him to be a man 
of exceptional ability, a man who un- 
derstood particularly well the prob- 
lems of the wool growers and was will- 
ing to and did render unusual service 
on their behalf. 

* * * 


George A. Whitworth 


EORGE A. WHITWORTH of 

Dillon, Montana, passed away in 
the Portland Medical Hospital, after a 
brief period of serious illness, on Janu- 
ary 23, 1939, at the age of 72 years. 

Mr. Whitworth was born in Salt 
Lake City on February 18, 1866, and 
came to Beaverhead County, Montana, 
in 1886 where for a few years he rode 
the range, looking after cattle. Later 
he located on some land and in a few 
years started in the sheep business, 
finally building it into one of the larger 
sheep outfits in southwestern Montana, 
with holdings in Beaverhead and Madi- 
son counties. 

He is survived by three sons, who 
have been associated with him in the 
business and who will continue to carry 
it on. 



























































Federal Wool Loans 


An Address by Lawrence Myers, Chief, Marketing Section, Agricultural Adjustment Administration, 
Washington, . «... before the 74th Annual Convention of the National Wool Growers Association 


| AM glad to be with you today to 
discuss government wool loans. 


Just now we have an example be- 
fore us of a wool loan which, to date, 
has been a success. The wool loan 
approved by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation in March, 1938, has ac- 
complished its purpose. It has enabled 
farmers to market their 1938 clip in 
an orderly manner and to obtain better 
prices than they would have obtained 
if they had been forced to sell im- 
mediately after shearing. Quite clearly 
the loan had a stabilizing effect on 
the domestic raw wool market at a 
time when demand was poor and prices 
were declining. 

Loans were made on over 77 million 
pounds of wool. By December 30, the 
loans had been repaid on over 21 mil- 
lion pounds, leaving approximately 56 
million pounds as collateral to loans 
on that date. Since appraisals were 
made on approximately 101 million 
pounds, it is probable that additional 
loans were made by banks and repaid 
by borrowers without having been re- 
ported. The mohair loans have been 
completely repaid and from the record 
to date, it would seem that the wool 
loans should be liquidated before the 
final maturity date of May 31, 1939. 


I know that wool growers have been 
well pleased with the 1938 wool loan, 
in fact I have seen a large number of 
letters from growers and their organi- 
zations throughout the country prais- 
ing the loan. 

Before too much enthusiasm is en- 
gendered for government wool loans 
in general, however, it would be well 
to recall that this is not the first, but 
the fourth government loan on wool. 
The only strange or new feature in the 
1938 wool loan is its modest success. 
The three previous loans were failures. 
Loans were made on wool by the Fed- 
eral Farm Board in 1929, 1930 and 
1931. These loans were never fully 
paid off. What is worse than the loss 
to the government, however, the wool 


Lawrence Myers 


which accumulated under these loans, 
subsequently had to be sold at lower 
prices in competition with later clips. 
Of course, growers probably received 
somewhat more for their wool while the 
loans were being made, than they would 
have received without the loans, but 
growers felt the competition from that 
wool in the following years when prices 
were lower yet. The government agency 
which made the earlier loans fell into 
great disfavor when its money ran low 
and is was forced to dispose of its 
collateral. 


If the purpose of a commodity loan 
is simply to supplement income at 
times when prices are too low, then 
it would seem better to face the issue 
directly rather than through loans of 
the type which accumulate larger sur- 
pluses for a later day. If, on the other 
hand, the objective is a bona fide loan, 
then it is necessary to recognize the 
limitations and pitfalls involved. Wool 
loans can be effective and beneficial 
only within a limited range. If more 
is demanded of them, the results are 
almost certain to be unfortunate. In 
considering wool loans, three major 
points should be kept in mind. 


1. Commodity loans made on wool 
by the Federal Farm Board, and the 
Commodity Credit Corporation have a 


price pegging element of greater or 


lesser degree. Therefore, at the outset 
the problem involves the pitting of one 
group’s guess against another group’s 
guess as to the future of the market. 

2. A wool loan cannot hold domestic 
prices above a freely importing basis. 
Any price stabilizing effects must be 
with this upper limit. 

3. The tariff on wool is fully ef- 
fective only when it is necessary to 


- import in large volumes. Therefore, in. 


times of severe depression when domes- 
tic consumption falls below domestic 
production, the protection of the tariff 
cannot be depended upon. 

The wool loans of the Federal Farm 
Board failed to maintain prices be- 
cause they were made at approximately 
the full tariff differential over the 
world prices at a time when world 
prices were falling drastically and when 
domestic consumption was below do- 
mestic production, 

The 1938 loan has been successful 
because it was made on a lower basis 
at a time when domestic prices were 
unduly depressed. Large quantities of 
wool had been imported in 1937 and 
with the decline in comsumption that 
year ample stocks were available and 
the mills were under no pressure to 
purchase from the 1938 clip. Con- 
sumption continued low during the first 
quarter of 1938 as did business activity 
generally. In addition the mills were 
pointing to the negotiations on the 
British Trade Agreement and the pos- 
sible consequence of a drastic reduc- 
tion in the tariff. All these facts 
caused the domestic market to be de- 
pressed unnecessarily. Therefore, the 
wool loan was able to, and did stabilize 
the market. 

Since last March the wool situation 
has changed greatly. The British 
Agreement is now in effect. Domestic 
wool consumption has increased, along 
with general industrial production. 
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Domestic wool prices have strength- 
ened, while foreign prices have 
weakened. Wool prices are now closer 
to an importing basis than they were 
last spring. Although conditions may 


change by shearing time, it is apparent 
that with conditions as they are today 
a loan is not so necessary, nor could 
it be made with as great a prospect of 
success as that of 1938. 





Dysentery of New-Born Lambs 


A detailed report of experiments conducted at the 
Montana Veterinary Research Laboratory by Drs. H. 
Marsh and E. A. Tunnicliff on dysentery of new-born 
lambs was issued in July of last year by the Montana 
State College Agricultural Experiment Station at 
Bozeman as Bulletin 361. At the same time a sum- 
mary of the bulletin was published as Circular 153. 
Since the prevention of this disease is essential to good 
percentages in early shed lambing, the contents of the 
circular are printed here in full. Anyone wishing fur- 
ther details on the Montana experiments can secure 
copies of Bulletin 361 from the Montana Experiment 


Station. 


NE of the important causes of loss 

of new-born lambs in the north- 
western states is dysentery, or white 
scours. This dysentery of new-born 
lambs occurs where early lambing in 
sheds is practiced and at times causes 
a heavy loss of lambs during the first 
three days after birth. 

This disease was first called to the 
attention of the veterinary authorities 
in Montana in 1927, and since that time 
has been the subject of extensive inves- 
tigation, both in the lambing sheds and 
in the laboratory. 


Symptoms 


The lambs appear perfectly normal 
at birth and during the first day. Symp- 
toms of dysentery appear between 16 
and 36 hours after birth. In most 
cases the first symptom noticed is the 
development of diarrhea. The material 
passed during the early stages is usually 
light yellow, and after a few hours the 
typical discharge becomes thin and 
gray, and in some cases is blood-stained. 
The lambs appear droopy and stop 
nursing. In the severe and fatal cases 
the lambs lie down most of the time, 
and in most of the fatal cases death 
occurs in 24 to 36 hours after the fi-st 
appearance of symptoms. In very acute 
cases death occurs within six hours, 
and sometimes such lambs «become 


prostrated very quickly, without the 
development of diarrhea. In the lambs 
which recover, the diarrhea usually 
lasts from one to three days, and their 
development is retarded for some time 
after the attack. This disease occurs 
only in the first few days of the life 
of the lamb, and if lambs reach their 
third day without developing any diar- 
rhea, they are safe from this particular 
disease. 


Conditions Under Which Dysentery 


Occurs 


Dysentery never is a cause of loss in 
range lambing. It is a disease of March 
and April lambs that are handled in 
sheds. The weather during the lambing 
season is a very important factor. 
When it is warm and dry, there are 
practically no losses from dysentery; 
but low temperatures, with snow or 
rain, are favorable to the development 
of the disease under shed-lambing con- 
ditions. Where dysentery develops, the 
losses do not usually become serious 
until two or three weeks after the band 
starts lambing. 


The Cause of Dysentery of 
New-Born Lambs 


When the investigation of dysentery 
of new-born lambs was started in Mon- 
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tana in 1927, the cause of the disease 
was not definitely known. Some sheep- 
men thought it was caused by the milk 
of certain ewes, because of the death of J 
several lambs which had nursed the § 
same ewe. Chemical and bacteriological 
tests of the milk of such ewes failed to | 
show any abnormal condition which 
might cause the disease in the lambs, 

Lamb dysentery as it occurs in Eng- 
land has been found to be caused by a 
specific bacillus (Clostridium welchii } 
agni) and has been controlled by vac- 
cination of the ewes and serum treat- 
ment of the lambs. In Montana the 
disease differs somewhat from the 
description of the English disease, and 
extensive bacteriological work has fail- 
ed to discover the presence in this 
country of the lamb dysentery bacillus 
recognized in England. Attempts to 
control the disease in Montana by the 
use of the vaccines and serums pro- 
duced in England have not been suc- 
cessful. 

During six lambing seasons, the Mon- 
tana Veterinary Research Laboratory 
carried out a large series of experiments 
in an attempt to determine the cause 
of dysentery of new-born lambs. Many 
lambs dying of dysentery on various 
ranches were thoroughly studied bac- 
teriologically. About 150 lambs born 
each year in the experimental flock at 
the laboratory were also available for 
experiments. 

Observations made at lambing | 
sheds where dysentery existed indicated 
that a factor in the development of the 
disease was exposure of the lambs to 
filth on the udders and flanks of the 
ewes and in the sheds, thus increasing J 
the number of bacteria taken in with | 
the milk during the first day of life. 

The effects of unsanitary lambing 
conditions were studied experimentally 
by comparing the incidence of dysen- 
tery in lambs born under artificially 
produced filthy conditions with the in- 
cidence in lambs born under sanitary 
conditions. It was found that under 
experimental conditions it was difficult 
to show much difference in results be- 
tween the clean and dirty lots, but when 
the contents of the intestines of lambs 
dying of dysentery were placed in the 
wet, dirtv corrals of the unsanitary lot, 


(Continued on page 49) 
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Five State Conventions 


OR the five state wool growers’ conventions due to be 
reported in this issue, detailed accounts are rendered 
impossible by space limitations. These conventions were 
Idaho: Pocatello, January 5-7. 
Oregon: Pendleton, January 9-10. 
Washington: Yakima, January 12-13. 
Montana: Butte, January 16-18. 
Utah: Salt Lake City, January 19-20. 

There was a large attendance of wool growers at each 
of these state conventions. Quite good range and winter 
conditions were reported from all areas, and there was 
general optimism over prospective production and market- 
ing conditions in 1939. The greatest source of concern was 
the possibility of tinkering with the wool tariff. The official 
expressions through adopted resolutions or committee re- 
ports show uniform opposition to the plan and operation 


of the reciprocal trade agreement program. In Oregon, 
Washington and Montana a defensive explanation of that 
program was made by Lynn R, Edminster, special assistant 
to the Secretary of State. At Butte, Dr. S. W. McClure 
took part in the discussion that followed Dr. Edminster’s 
address. 


There was the usual attendance of representatives of 
associated interests, — wool dealers, railroads, stockyards, 
commission houses and packers. All were intent upon learn- 
ing the attitude of producers toward their particular line, 
or in soliciting business and renewing acquaintances. Wool 
buyers appeared to be chiefly interested in gathering 
growers’ ideas of prices on the coming clip, or on old 
wools unsold. A few sales of 1938 clips were made, but 
there were no reports of offers on 1939 clips. 





Idaho 


E 46th annual Idaho convention 

opened with a Thursday evening 
dinner and sessions of committees. On 
Friday and Saturday there were four 
sessions for addresses, discussions and 
committee reports. 

President Drake assailed the present 
national farm policy, asserting that 
“unsuccessful attempts to control pro- 
duction already have agriculture out 
of balance.” He charged that “the 
establishment of new government bur- 
eaus has resulted in a complicated 
system with overlapping functions and 
duplications as well as an increased 
tax burden.” 

Urging the association delegates to 
oppose “any further trade treaties with 
foreign powers and to endorse the 
movement now underway to repeal 
the law under which the President has 
power to enter into treaties without 
the consent of the Senate,” Drake de- 
clared “in my mind they tend to com- 
plicate our foreign relations and place 
our commodity prices and labor wage 
scale on a parity with those of foreign 
nations.” 

The secretary-treasurer reported 
1938 dues collections of $7,558, and 
expenditures of about the same amount. 

The detrimental effect of foreign 
trade treaties also was expounded by 
R. C. Rich, Burley, president of the 


National Wool Growers Association, 
who condemned the reduction of tar- 
iffs. 

“We cannot compete with sheep 
raised in Australia because of our 
higher wage scale and living conditions 
in the United States,” the official 
said, “and the only result will be the 
lowering of our standards to those in 
foreign nations.” 

John Reed, president of the Wyom- 
ing Wool Growers Association, criticis- 
ing government agricultural program 
policies, declared: “If we are to escape 
our ultimate absorption through con- 
stantly increasing taxation, it behooves 
each and every one of us collectively 
to oppose any new form of taxation 
or any increase in existing taxes.” 

National Secretary F. R. Marshall 
also spoke upon reciprocal trade agree- 
ments. 

On Saturday, talks were made by 
D. R. Phelps for the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board; J. D. Nordby, 
director of the U. S, Sheep Experiment 
Station; R. H. Rutledge, director of 
the Division of Grazing; and C. N. 
Woods, successor to Mr. Rutledge as 
regional forester at Ogden. 

The newly installed governor, C. A. 
Bottolfsen, and Harrison C. Dale of 
the University of Idaho, delivered 
stirring talks at the annual banquet 
on Friday evening. 

Merle L. Drake and H. B. Soulen 
were reelected as president and vice- 


president. Ephraim Ricks was named 
as honorary president. 


Association Platform 


Resolutions and statements prepared 
by six committees and approved by 
the convention included: 


Opposition to any modification of the 
present tariff on wool or wool products in 
any form for Australia or any other country. 
“We believe that Congress should be in a 
position to reject or ratify trade treaties 
at any and all times, and should immediately 
put itself in position to take such action.” 


Opposition to new federal, state or mu- 
nicipal taxation that would discriminate be- 
tween legitimate methods of retailing. 

Favoring the “abolishment of all bureaus 
whose service is not commensurate with 
their cost” and many of which duplicate 
the work of other bureaus. 

Request upon the Secretary of Agriculture 
to act on his right to prevent use for live- 
stock of acres receiving benefit payments 
under the farm crop control program. 

Opposition “to any processing tax on 
domestic livestock or the products thereof.” 

Congratulation of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry on its success in protecting the 
health of livestock and urging Congress to 
maintain section 306 (a) of the tariff law 
which prohibits the importation of live- 
stock or its products from countries in 
which the Secretary of Agriculture de- 
termines that foot-and-mouth disease exists. 

Endorsement of plan to. collect 75 cents 
per car at sheep markets for the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board, the extra 50 
cents to be “eartagged for lamb advertis- 
ing.” 

Recommendation that additional funds 
for the National Live Stock and Meat Board 
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go into advertising without additional over- 
head expense. 

Endorsement of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission’s tentative rules to govern the label- 
ing of woolen goods. 

Request for a reduction of 50 per cent 
in the assessed valuation of sheep. 

Opposition to the repeal of the long-and 
short haul clause of the Interstate Commerce 
Act, and the repeal of section 15-a of that 
act which says “the public must be con- 
sidered in rate making.” 

Opposition to alteration in the present 
freight rates on feeder livestock. 

Request th:t highway patrol officers 
check vehicles for stolen livestock. 

Support for upper limits on forest graz- 
ing permits no lower than those formerly 
in effect, and recognition of higher “prior 
limits” already established under forest 
grazing regulations. 


f 


Recommendation that the heads of the 
Division of Grazing and the Grazing Divi- 
sion of the Forest Service reach an under- 
standing of policy on “limits which will be 
uniform for communities and areas operating 
under similar conditions.” 


Agreement to delay in pressing for rem- 
edy of defects in Taylor Act Administra- 
tion until the new Director of Grazing can 
familiarize himself with conditions, and 

Asking amendment of the Idaho law to 
permit each grazing district in the state to 
receive its fair share of the 50 per cent of 
the grazing fees now being returned to the 
state, 

Urging of groups of growers to go to 
assessors and county commissioners to see 
that grazing lands are not assessed above 
actual value or sale price. 





Oregon 


T was the 42nd convention of Ore- 
gon wool growers. One scribe related 
that the initial meeting of sheepmen in 
1879 was shot at by Indians from the 
hills around Pendleton. This scribe 


says that stockmen are still being shot 


at, but met in convention on January 
8-9 to return the fire nowadays deliv- 
ered by government agencies and tariff 
theorists, and to plan improvement of 
the industry in production and mar- 
keting. 

There was something of a disturb- 
ance over announcement of cuts in 
forest permits, put out after bands had 
been worked over for fall breeding, and 
over a proposal to create a new national 
park from forest lands in the Snake 
River country. 

The main entertainment feature was 
the annual dinner attended by 425 wool 
growers and friends, followed by a 
home-talent show, “Wooly Follies.” 

Mr. Lynn R. Edminster of the De- 
partment of State, Washington, D. C., 
read a prepared address in defense of 
the reciprocal trade agreement program. 

President Leo Hahn, Vice President 
Robert Weir and Secretary Walter A. 
Holt were reelected. 

Five convention committees got off 
to a fine start in advance of the con- 
“vention and turned in excellent reports. 
Probably the most striking statement 
adopted by the convention was from 
the committee on transportation and 
marketing, of which Jay H. Dobbin 


was chairman, in respect to lack of 
competition in buying lambs. It read: 


General feeling prevails that there is not 
full competition and fair trading on the 
principal lamb markets of the United States; 
that shipments and sales are often divided 
between the leading packers on the same 
market all av the same price without com- 
petitive bidding; that packers buy direct 
from the country or at far western feeding 
points and ship direct to themselves for the 
purpose of disorganizing, flooding and low- 
ering the market; that this combination and 
collusion of the big packers is detrimental 
to the best interests of the sheep industry, 
therefore, 


Be it resolved: That the Oregon Wool 
Growers protest such action by the big 
packing interests and call upon our Con- 
gressmen and Senators to take whatever ac- 
tion is necessary to bring about a complete 
investigation with a view of passing legis- 
lation that will correct these abuses. 

Be it further resolved: That a copy of 
these resolutions be forwarded to Senator 
O’Mahoney, Chairman of Monopoly Investi- 
gation Committee. 

The same report asked for continua- 
tion of the 1938 wool loan plan, but on 
a basis of 80 cents clean basis at Bos- 
ton. Legislation was asked to correct 
abuses in wool marketing as shown by 
the partial report of the special com- 
mittee of the United States Senate. The 
pending truth-in-fabric bills were en- 
dorsed. 

Careful and protracted study was 
given to taxation and legislation by a 
committee presided over by Mac Hoke. 
An overhauling of the state tax system 
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was favored, also an “excise tax on all 
imported canned meats of sufficient 


’ amount per pound to equalize costs be- 


tween the foreign producer and the 
American livestock grower.” A special 
committee was appointed to study the 
proposed Standard State Soil Conser- 
vation District Law. Congress was re- 
quested to amend the National Labor 
Relations Act by defining “agricultural 
labor as in the Fair Labor Standards 
Act.” In connection with the attitude 
and relation of farmers and stockmen | 
to labor affairs, the convention said: 


We reaffirm our conviction in the justice 
and right of the American farmer and 
ranchman to deal directly with his own em- 
ployeess to employ whomever he may wish 
in the production and marketing of his 
products; and to take or follow such prod- 
ucts to market irrespective of the wish or 
dictates of any group or any labor dispute; 
and that we are firm in our conviction that 
“the boycott” and “the strike” and the high 
hourly wage with its complements of short 
hours and overtime pay are not adaptable 
to the seasonable and perishable nature of 
the livestock and general agricultural busi- 
ness. 

Under the chairmanship of Robert 
L. Weir, the grazing committee asked 
for federal law to recognize “the devel- 
opment of grazing and the stabilization 
of the livestock industry as a primary 
objective of the Forest Service, coordi- 
nate with the development of timber 
and the protection of water sheds.” 


It was asked that forest officers ad- 
here to a policy of consulting stockmen 
in advance of cutting permits, and that 
twelve months’ notice of any cuts be 
given. Creation of a national park in 
the Hell’s Canyon area of Oregon and 
Idaho was strongly opposed. 

Congress was asked tu appropriate 
one million dollars to the Biological 
Survey for predatory animal control, 
and the state $600,000. The setting up 
of a State Advisory Committee with 
representatives of all organizations in- 
terested in predatory animal control 
was suggested. There was opposition 
to inclusion of taxable lands in game 
refuges. The U. S. Bureau of Animal 
Industry was asked to remove observ- 
able lunger sheep from bands and to 
indemnify owners of such sheep. 
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Washington 


ITH more than 75 per cent of 

the range sheepmen of the state 

in attendance, the 45th annual conven- 

tion of the Washington Wool Growers 

Association was held in Yakima, Wash- 
ington, on January 12 and 13. 

Our convention this year followed 
the program which has been carried 
on at various other state meetings, in 
which we held our committee meetings 
during the afternoon and evening of 
the day prior to the convention. By 
this means we were able to get many 
of the resolutions out prior to conven- 
tion time which made it possible for 
those members having committee ap- 
pointments to take a more active part 
in the convention. 

Naturally one of the most interest- 
ing subjects to come before the con- 
vention was the question of reciprocal 
trade tariffs. We were fortunate in 
having Lynn R. Edminster, special 
assistant to the Secretary of State, on 
our program. Mr. Edminster read a 
prepared manuscript which dealt in 
detail with reciprocal trade tariffs. This 
brought forth a very heated discussion 
and woolmen and sheepmen fired ques- 
tions at Mr. Edminster for three quar- 
ters of an hour or more. It was the con- 
sensus of opinion that Mr. Edminster 
did not make very many converts to 
a low tariff policy. 

Another interesting feature devel- 
oped at this year’s convention was the 
holding of an open forum during the 
morning session of the second day. 
This was merely a discussion by the 
sheepmen who were in attendance of 
many things that were of particular 
interest to them, such as the use of 
minerals, the construction of permanent 
cabins qn winter ranges, questions of 
shearing, the number of men necessary 
to lamb different sized outfits, etc. 

Mr. Davenport Phelps, western rep- 
resentative of the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board, gave a very interest- 
ing demonstration of lamb cutting and 
explained in some detail the activities 
of the National Live Stock and Meat 


Board. 
We had addresses on livestock fin- 
ancing by R, E. Brown, general 


agent of the Farm Credit Administra- 
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Attractive Educational Wool Exhibit at the Montana Convention. 





tion, Spokane, Washington; Paul F. 
Matson of the Intermediate Credit 
Bank, Spokane, and J. W. Spangler, 
vice president of the Seattle First 
National Bank. Mr. R. C. Rich, pres- 
ident of the National, gave, as usual, 
a short forceful talk, mostly on the 
disadvantages of reciprocal trade tar- 
iffs. 

Livestock diseases and allied sub- 
jects were discussed by Dr. E. C. 
McCulloch of Washington State Col- 
lege, and Dr. Marvin Hales of the State 
Department of Agriculture. Forest mat- 
ters were taken up by L. H. Douglas, 
assistant regional forester, Portland, 
Oregon, and Major E. W. Kelley, reg- 
ional forester, Missoula, Montana. Mr. 
Douglas quite forcefully brought out 
the danger to forest and forest manage- 
ment of the increasing numbers of elk 
and deer in many sections, which were 
very harmful to ranges. 

For the past several years excellent 
cooperation has existed between the 
Department of Game and the livestock 
interests of the state, and B. T. Mc- 
Caully, director of the Department of 
Game, explained in detail a powerful 
influence, that of the expansion of 
national parks, which if allowed to 
grow will cause very serious trouble 





to not only livestock producers but all 
those interested in game as well. 

O. H. Green, recently appointed 
assistant in charge of predatory con- 
trol work in the Biological Survey, 
gave a short talk on his work, and 
H. W. Mathews of Swift and Company, 
reported on the results of the lamb 
campaign staged by that company dur- 
ing the year 1938. 

The women’s auxiliary held their 
convention on the same dates as the 
wool growers’ convention, meeting as 
a separate organization in the mornings 
and jointly with the men in the after- 
noons. The auxiliary sponsored dances 
on each evening of the convention. 

Washington’s position on various 
problems of concern to the industry 
today was concisely stated and adopted 
in the form of one general committee 
report. It calls for official action as 
summarized here: 

Opposition to the transfer of the admin- 
istration of national forests from the De- 
partment of Agriculture; 

Opposition to the creation or expansion of 
national parks; 

Opposition to reciprocal trade agreements 
reducing present duties on imported wool or 
fabrics containing wool; 


Recommendation that ratification by 
Congress be required on all future recipro- 
cal trade agreements and that Senators and 
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Congressmen be urged to work for repeal 
of act. 

Endorsement of truth-in-fabric legisla- 
tion; 

Request of Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion to extend wool loan in 1939, but in 
doing so to make freight-rate deduction on 
basis of steamship rather than railroad rate 
to Boston; 

Endorsement of National Live Stock and 
Meat Board and commendation of packers 
for efforts in promoting lamb consumption; 

Appeal to state legislature for an appro- 
priation of $30,000 ($10,000 advance over 
previous appropriation) for the next bien- 


nial period for predatory animal control and 
request that that body memorialize Congress 
to provide annually the million dollars 
authorized by the Act of March 2, 1931, 
for this work, 

Request of railroads that special twice-a- 
week service to Chicago be provided during 
lamb shipping season; 

Opposition to any change in 85 per cent 
feeder rate; 

Action by association to obtain opening 
of Wallula gateway; 

Commendation of National Wool Grow- 
ers Association, and women’s auxiliaries. 
—A. E. Lawson 





Montana 


ONTANA wool growers elected a 
new set of officers for 1939. W. 
G. Gilbert of Dillon succeeds T. O. 
Larson as president and John Etchart 
of Tampico was selected as vice presi- 
dent. Mrs. Kathleen Nielsen, who has 
been secretary-treasurer of the Mon- 
tana Association the past three years, 
tendered her resignation, but as yet no 
action has been taken by the Board of 
Trustees on the selection of a secre- 
tary. 

Mr. Gilbert has previously served 
Montana wool growers as president of 
their association, having occupied that 
post during the years 1934 and 1935, 
and likewise represented them as execu- 
tive committeeman in the National 
Wool Growers Association. 


These officers were selected, as is the 
method in the Montana Association, by 
the Board of Trustees. This body is 
composed of nine members, three of 
whom are elected from the convention 
floor each year to serve for three years. 
Mr. Gilbert, Mr. Etchart and W. A. 
Denecke of Bozeman were chosen to 
succeed Dr. H. C. Gardiner of Ana- 
conda, C. E. Sime of Bozeman and 
Percy Williamson of Miles City as 
members of the board at the convention 
this year. The holdover members of the 
board are: Peter Pauly of Deer Lodge, 
H. A. Snyder of Billings, T. O. Larson 
of Choteau, Wallace Kingsbury of 
Valier, Howard Morse of Dillon and 
Howard Doggett of Townsend. 


Mr. Gilbert is chairman of the new 
executive committee and Messrs, Et- 
chart, Kingsbury, Morse and Denecke 
are the other members. 





As at other wool growers’ conven- 
tions this year, reciprocal trade agree- 
ments provided the fodder for the ma- 
jor part of the speeches and discussions 
in Montana. President Larson spoke of 
the concern about treaties proposed to 
be considered with Australia, New Zea- 
land and South America, which “are 
real wool producing countries and have 
little else to trade to the United States 
except meats and wool.” He said it 
would be inipossible to compete with 
them and still maintain our standard 
of living. 

The topic came to a real head, how- 
ever, at the final convention session 
when Lynn R. Edminster, special 
assistant to Secretary of State Hull, 
brought before the convention what 
that department considers the beneficial 
effects of reciprocal trade agreements, 
and Dr. S. W. McClure, official repre- 
sentative of the National Association 
at the Montana convention, proved 
again his wide knowledge and under- 
standing of the tariff question and his 
great ability as an orator. Mr. Edmin- 
ster said that the program which has 
been under way for four and a half 
years under authority of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreement Act is “in no sense 
intended to deprive any established and 
reasonably efficient American industry 
of adequate protection,” but seeks to 
“restore a more normal flow of trade 
and thus increase markets both at home 
and abroad for products of American 
agriculture and industry.” Dr. McClure 
maintained that “if an American ad- 
ministration would look about it, it 
would find use for our surplus and idle 
lands in producing the things we buy 
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abroad.” (Dr. McClure’s talk will be 
printed in the March Wool Grower.) 

Montana wool growers were told by 
Dr. Jay G. Diamond, senior statisticiay 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
at Helena, Montana, that barring 4 
recurrence of drought, the sheep popu. 
iation of Montana would be increased 
over the next few years. “A rather 
substantial increase is indicated for 
1939, as compared with 1938,” he said, 
‘from the estimates of numbers of ewe 
lambs retained for breeding as obtained 
from shipping records. These data ¥ 
show that for the months of July to 
December, 1938, a decrease in market- 
ings of 22 per cent compared with a 
1938 lamb crop that was only 2 per 
cent smaller than that of 1937. The de. | 
crease in shipments for the most part 
represents ewe lambs retained for re- 
placement.” 


R. W. Doe, vice president of Safe- 
way Stores, Inc., talked to the conven- 
tion on cooperation between producers 
and retailers of lamb and presented 
charts showing the achievements of his 
crganization in increasing lamb con- 
sumption by intensive merchandising 
programs. 

Research work at the Sheep Experi- 
ment Station at Dubois, Idaho, was re- 
ported by Superintendent J. E. Nord- 
by; forest grazing problems were treat- 
ed by E. D. Sandvig, and Dr. W. J. 
Butler discussed the European situation 
on the basis of his recent trip abroad. 

An open forum on wool marketing 
was held the afternoon of the first con- 
vention day; there was a lamb cutting 
demonstration at the noon interval on 
that day and delegates were enter- 
tained at a smoker on the evening pre- 
ceding the opening of the convention 
and a banquet at the close of the first 
day’s sessions. 

There were also exceptioiially fine 
wool and lamb exhibits which drew in- 
terested crowds throughout the conven- 
tion. 

Resolutions and committee reports 
adopted by the convention provide for 
action by association officials as sum- 
marized below: 

Opposition to the surrender to the fed- 


eral government of control of any of Mon- 
tana’s natural resources; 





















































Opposition to ratification of any treaty 
or convention that would permit importa- 
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tion of livestock or livestock products from 
any country in which foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease prevails; 

Request of legislative assembly the enact- 
ment of a law to provide for proper taxa- 
tion on outside sheep making temporary 
stay in Montana for grazing; 

Request for the establishment and main- 
tenance of stock driveways; 

Recommendation of appropriation of $1,- 
000,000 annually by federal government as 
provided by Act of March 2, 1931, for 
predatory animal control and of an appro- 
priation of $30,000 by state legislature. 

Recommendation that Montana statutes 
be amended to provide authority for placing 
minimum values for taxation purposes on 
farm and grazing lands under a classification 
based primarily on productivity. 


Utah 

EW officers were also elected by 

the Utah Association. S. M. Jor- 
gensen, after six years of service as 
president, asked to be released and Don 
Clyde of Heber City, member of the 
House of Representatives of the Utah 
legislature and president of the Uintah 
Graziers’ Association, was chosen to 
succeed him. Vern W. Pace of Rich- 
field, president of the Wayne County 
Wool Growers Association, replaced W. 
D. Candland as vice president. Jas. A. 
Hooper was reelected secretary-treasur- 
er and Mr. Candland continues as 
Utah’s member on the Executive Com- 
mittee of the National Association, 

In his annual address to the con- 
vention, Mr. Jorgensen treated the sub- 
jects of major importance to wool grow- 
ers in a comprehensive manner. Ex- 
cerpts from his talk are quoted: 

The Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act by 
reason of the favored-nation clause gives to 
all eligible nations the same concessions 
granted to the negotiating nation without 
concessions to the United States from these 
nations. The irony of the situation lies in 
the inconsistency that the agreements with 
the United Kingdom and Canada were com- 
pleted when the Secretary of State of the 
United States signed the documents, but the 
Parliaments of Great Britain and Canada 
had first to ratify before those countries 
were bound by the agreement. * * * 

I shall not take time to give you details 
as to the duty reduction on woolen fabrics, 
wastes, shoddy and wool rags, as this is a 
study in itself. When those charged with 
the responsibility of government go so far 
afield as they did to reduce the duty on wool 
rags as much as was legally possible and thus 
favor the rag-pickers of Europe over the 








Don Clyde, Heber City, Utah 
Newly elected president of Utah 
ool Growers. 





wool growers of Utah, that the consumer 
might be deceived in the purchase of cloth- 
ing, it is time to call “Halt.” This halt can 
be called and the citizens of the United 
States be granted the same opportunity as 
those of Canada and Great Britain. This 
would require the Congress to return to its 
rights and modify the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act so as to require ratification 
of trade agreements by Congress. * * * 

We are recently in receipt of a communi- 
cation from Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney 
of Wyoming which indicates clearly that in 
his correspondence with the Secretary of 
State an honest and sincere answer has not 
been given, but that evasive replies only can 
be had from the office of the Secretary of 
State. These evasive replies are not sufficient 
in view of the fact that our industry is at 
stake and we must therefore ask that all 
such trade agreements be ratified by the 
Congress of the United States. 


+ + % % 


During 1928 and 1929 the prices on 
lambs, because of the income of the general 
public were $14.60 per hundred and $14.30 
per hundred, respectively, with sheep 
populations of 42,415,000 and 45,258,000. 
Then started our increase in sheep popula- 
tion and likewise our decline in prices until 
in 1932 the average price at Chicago was 
$5.80 and the sheep population was 53,- 
233,000 head. It is evident from this that 
if we are to maintain a sheep population of 
53 million head or more, every avenue of 
distribution will have to be developed. In 
this endeavor the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board is to be commended for its ex- 
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cellent work. Each year they have helped 
the Utah Wool Growers to carry on its an- 
nual event, “Utah Lamb Week.” 

* 2-8 @ 

In order that the natural forage on our 
range lands can be properly maintained we 
must control the numbers of big game per- 
mitted on the range through range manage- 
ment, similar to the way we control live- 
stock. 

iS % * + 

Annually the officers of your association 
meet with the State Tax Commission. With- 
in the last few weeks we have again had a 
conference with that Commission and the 
assessed valuation of sheep has been fixed 
for the year 1939 at a maximum of $3 per 
head for breeding ewes. 

President Rich and Secretary Mar- 
shall of the National Association made 
brief reports on the activities of that 
organization, giving particular attention 
to the status of present opposition to 
tariff-tinkering through reciprocal trade 
agreements. 

Lamb promotion and distribution 
was discussed by Donald P. Lloyd, 
secretary-manager of the Utah Retail 
Grocers; R. W. Doe, vice president of 
Safeway Stores, Inc., and H. W. Math- 
ews of Swfit and Company. 

Sheepmen concerned with the ad- 
ministration of the Taylor Grazing Act 
were assured by R. H. Rutledge, direc- 
tor of grazing for the Department of 
the Interior, that he was not going to 
make any drastic changes or write 
any new regulations in the Taylor 
Grazing Act. “I’m going to take it as I 
find it,” he said, “and make it work as 
it is. I propose to work cooperatively 
with stockmen and if we find that 
changes are needed we will make them.” 

C, N. Woods, forester of the Inter- 
mountain Region, talked on the grazing 
policy of the Forest Service, and Alma 
C. Esplin, wool specialist at the Utah 
State Agricultural College, reported 
the results of a recent study made at 
the Boston market. 

The Utah convention committees did 
an excellent piece of work in framing 
the policy of the association for the 
coming year. The report of the com- 
mittee on resolutions, when summar- 
ized: 

Declared that reciprocal trade agreements 
were imperiling the existence of the live- 
stock industry and recommended that all 


trade agreements and treaties subject imports 
to the same inspection, sanitary regulations, 














Mr. T. Henry Foster, president of John 
Morrell & Company, of Ottumwa, Iowa, 
was recently elected chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers at their 33rd 
annual convention held in Chicago. 


Mr. Foster has been in the meat pack- 
ing industry since he was a youngster in 
school, spending his summer vacations 
working in the Ottumwa plant of John 
Morrell & Company. He has worked in 
practically every department of a modern 
meat packing establishment, starting as a 
hog driver during school vacations. He 
became vice president and general man- 
ager of John Morrell & Company in 1915 
and in 1921 was elevated to the presi- 
dency. 

Mr. Foster has been a Director of the 
National Association of Manufacturers 
and a Director of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States; and has par- 
ticipated, either as a member or officer, in 
a number of other business organizations, 
civic associations and cultural societies. 

He succeeds Frank A. Hunter, presi- 
dent of the Hunter Packing Company, 
East St. Louis, as chairman of the Board 
of Directors of the Institute of American 


Meat Packers. 





New Chairman of Board, Institute of American 
Meat Packers 











T. Henry Foster, Chairman, 
Board of Directors, Institute 
of American Meat Packers 








etc., that are imposed upon the products of 
this country; 

Asked for reorganization of government 
bureaus and departments by Congress to 
lower governmental costs; 


Opposed either state or federal law that 
would curtail legitimate outlets for com- 
modities of industry and recommended that 
both independent and chain store outlets 
should be zealously guarded; 

Recommended setting up of committee 
with representation from each county to 
study assessed valuation of grazing land for 
the purpose of working with proper authori- 
ties in establishing fair tax valuations on 
such land; 

Asked Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, to return 
to old manner of reporting daily market re- 
ceipts as directs, through and saleable stock 
of various classes instead of only saleable 
stock as is now being done; 

Urged state legislature to memorialize 
Congress to pass pending truth-in-fabric 
bills. 

The report of the committee on wool 
marketing, when summarized: 


Requested Department of Agriculture to 
increase its study of wool both through the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics and Fed- 
eral By-Products Laboratories and recom- 
mended research in use of wool and for es- 
tablishing of better shrinkage formula and 
determining quality; 

Endorsed trade practice rules for wool 
industry as proposed by Federal Trade Com- 
mission on November 26, 1938; 

Asked for thorough investigation of wool 
top futures market to determine if it is 
helpful or useful to either the producer or 
consumer; 

Endorsed action of National Wool Grow- 
ers Association in the Senate Wool Market- 
ing Investigation and asked that adequate 
funds be provided by federal government 
for thorough investigation and publication 
of committee’s findings; 

Recommended that all wool be sold to 
mills on spot cash basis; 


Favored expansion of wool marketing 
avenues, holding that sale on sheep’s back, 
at shearing time, by consignment, on order 
direct to mills, by sample bags and auction 
have their place in marketing field; 
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Favored Commodity Credit Corporatio 
loan on the 1939 wool clip. 

The summarized report of the com. 
mittee on transportation: 


Held that freight rates on wool are oy 
of proportion with rates on other commodi. 
ties and recommended that National Ags. 
ciation, at opportune time, file application 
for reduction in those rates; 


Opposed the elimination of the 85 pe 
cent feeder rate; 










Opposed Congressional action that woul 
give Interstate Commerce Commission powe; 
to prescribe extent to which common car. 
riers may be relieved from operation of tha 
part of Interstate Commerce Act that now f 
prohibits railroads to charge any greater 
amount for a through rate than the aggre. 
gate intermediate rate, or to charge more for 
a short than a long distance over the same 
line or routed in the same direction. 

The report of the committee on na- 
tional forests recommended that prel- 
erences obtained through further grant 
be not transferable except to direct 
heirs and that preferences within the 
lower and upper limits in case of sale 
or transfer with waiver should not be 
subject to reduction except for range 
protection and then only up to 10 per 
cent. 

The amendment to the Federal 
Range Code as proposed by the special 
committee on public domain grazing of 
the National Association in regard to 
the classification of permittees was ap- 
proved by the Utah wool growers 
through the adoption of the report of 
the committee on public lands, and fur- 
ther amendment to code was recom- 
mended that would permit the transfer 
of a license or permit in whole or in 
part either with a transfer of the base 
property in whole or in part, or with 
































the transfer of the livestock or any part 





thereof covered by the permit where 
the purchaser of the stock has sufficient 
base property to qualify. 

The report of the committee on 
predatory animals as approved ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction with the opera- 
tion of the present bounty law in Utah 
and asked for its amendment to provide 
that all monies derived therefrom be 
used in cooperation with the federal 
government through the Biological Sur- 















vey. It also asked for a continuation of § 
W.P.A. project under supervision of 







Biological Survey until such time as the 





10-year program authorized under the § 


Act of 1931, can be inaugurated. 
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“They Have 
Sown the Wind” 


An Address by Roger Gillis, Del Rio, Texas, 
before the 74th Annual Convention of the 
National Wool Growers Association 


R. Chairman, Ladies and Gentle- 
men: When I set out to prepare 
my address to deliver here this after- 
noon I made up my mird this was 
going to be one time that no living 
human being vas going to know in 
advance what I was going to say or 
what I was going to talk about. I 
went to all the pains and trouble pos- 
sible to keep even my wife from know- 
ing what the subject matter of my ad- 
dress was going to be here today. 
Imagine then, if you can, my surprise 
when this gentleman from California, 
plugging as he was—I will give you 
this for nothing—plugging as he was for 
the world’s fair in San Francisco this 
year, called me a pulpit-pounding ora- 
tor. The reason for that surprise was 
that I had taken for my text today a 
passage from the Bible, Hosea the 8th 
Chapter, and 7th verse and it reads 
as follows: 

“They have sown the wind and they 
shall reap the whirlwind. It has no 
stock and its seed shall yield no meal.” 
For the benefit of you Texas people 
if you don’t believe that verse is in the 
Bible you can do just exactly what I 
did: you go borrow you a Bible and 
hunt it up. 

Seriously though, I do want you to 
keep that verse in mind as we go along 
here this afternoon and look at what 
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we have sown, look at what business 
has sown, look at what the livestock 
business has sown, and especially look 
at what has been sown for us, to see 
if you can reasonably anticipate what 
sort of crop we have a right to expect 
to reap when we get on down the road 
to the harvest period. 

The first thing that I want to recall 
to your memory was the organization 
here in San Angelo some ten years ago 
of the National Wool Marketing Corpo- 
ration. It was organized and designed 
for the purpose of answering what 
were then and what are now in some 
instances defects in our system of mar- 
keting wool. I do not want to discuss 
with you the reasons for the failures 
or the partial failure or the success of 
that organization. I do not mention 
this organization for the purpose of 
provoking any dispute, and debate, 
or any hard feelings; only want to 
recall it to your mind for the purpose 
of reminding you that the sowing of 
the wind did not begin last night. 

Now the next phase of economic 
planning: that reached out and grabbed 
us by our shirt tail was this program 
that was initiated for us out of Wash- 
ington for the slaughtering and the 
killing and the destruction of the hogs 
and the cattle and the sheep. I don’t 
know the reason that lay behind that 
program. Of course I know what the 


men responsible for that program said; 
I know they said there were too many 
hogs, that there were too many cattle, 
that there were too many sheep, that 
there were too many goats. I know 
too that they said, “We will help the 
boys in the country over a hard spot, 
we will buy their livestock from them, 
we will pay them for it, it will help 
them out in hard times.” I know bet- 
ter than anybody that it did not help 
me over any hard spot when they gave 
me $1.50 for a ewe that I owed $5 
on, and cut her throat, and I know too 
it did not help me over any hard spot 
when they bought a cow from me for 
$15 or $20, on which I owed $40, and 
knocked her in the head. And I know 
too there were not too many cattle, 
that there were not too many sheep, 
that there were not too many goats, 
nor were there too many hogs, and 
these gentlemen who were responsible 
for this program, who were responsible 
for the execution of this program, know 
it is true too. And the reason I say 
that is that these same men, these 
same departments in Washington, 
these representatives of the American 
people tending to your business, knew 
the very moment they contemplated 
that program that entailed the de- 
struction of a material portion of the 
livestock wealth of the United States, 
that they facilitated and encouraged 
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the importation of livestock and live- 
stock products into the United States, 
and if there were too much of these 
products here to start with, there cer- 
tainly is too much of them here to 
import any from Mexico or Great 
Britain or Argentine. They sowed some 
wind there too. 


What happened then? The next big 
thing that reached out and got you was 
the forced consignment of your wool. 
You had to bundle it up and send it 
to Boston and had to let some approved 
wool dealer sell it. You had sense 
enough to raise it but you didn’t have 
sense enough to sell it. You were not 
smart enough to pick out somebody 
to sell it for you, you had to bundle 
it up and ship it there for some ap- 
proved wool deal>r to peddle it. Those 
of you who heard Mr. Wilson, who 
heard his discussion here this morning, 
know that this piece of economic plan- 
ning cost the wool growers a substantial 
sum of money and from the findings 
in the published report of the Senate 
Investigating Committee I would not 
be surprised to see that there are some 
wool firms in Boston, Massachusetts, 
who will agree with me that probably 
there has been some wind sown in 
Massachusetts. 


Let’s get on down to where we are 
now, to the last year or two, right into 
the middle of the current effort of our 
representatives and bureaus and agen- 
cies to save us from ourselves and in 
spite of ourselves. Soil conservation, 
flood control, county agents, forage 
acre factor, range area animal unit, 
the Great American Desert, the Dust 
Bowl, how the country looked before 
the White Man ever came, how it is 
going to look 100 years from now, and 
100 other things that you and I didn’t 
know entered into our business. And 
they got here just in time. If they had 
been 30 minutes later it would have 
all been gone. What hadn’t blown off 
in the dust storms would have washed 
off into the ocean, clear down to the 
bed rock, and the bed rock would have 
been worn so slick that lots of us who 
had meant to stay here would have had 
our toe nails worn to our knees and 
our finger. nails to the elbows in an 
effort to maintain ourselves on this rock 
so we wouldn’t be blown away into the 


heavens or washed away into the ocean. 

So through this current effort of 
saving us from ourselves, there have 
been mumblings and grumblings and 
whisperings, which have sounded, to 
some of us unregenerated, ignorant, 
stupid suspicious people, like produc- 
tion control, price fixing, and we in 
our ignorance have hollered that you 
haven’t got the works on this thing 
yet; and there has been a tremendous 
sowing of the winds in this connection. 

Now, I know you are sitting out there 
thinking this: What is that bird talk- 
ing about, that is all old stuff, what 
has this got to do with reciprocal 
trade agreements or with the tariff? 
I will tell you. It has everything to do 
with the tariff. It has everything to 
do with the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ment Program. The reason for this is, 
that this same bunch of uplifters in 
Washington, these representatives of 
the people, who have taken unto them- 
selves the right to run our business in 
any manner that they sit fit, who have 
been responsible for the things I have 
been discussing with you and who have 
been responsible for a thousand other 
things that I have not discussed with 
you, they evolved a new tariff theory 
and a new tariff policy, and they pro- 
pose to inflict it upon the American 
producer regardless of whether he 
wants it or not. 


It runs this way: You can strip it 
down, strip off the press interviews, 
strip off build-up, and it runs this way: 
We produce too much; we must estab- 
lish an export trade to take care of 
our surplus; we must purchase from 
foreign countries in order to export 
to foreign countries. 


And they have hung another deal 
onto this proposition and it says this: 
That to keep this country and the 
world out of a disastrous war it is 
necessary for us to tear down our 
tariff barriers and engage in free trade 
with the whole world. 


Now, I deny that we produce too 
much, I deny that the way to take care 
of our surplus is to build up an import 
trade, and I deny that the way to keep 
this country and the world out of a 
war is to engage in free trade;. and I 
am going to tell you why I deny these 
things. 
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I deny the first proposition, the 
proposition that we create and we pro- 
duce a surplus, and I deny it with their 
words, and it runs this way: That we 
have a third of our people who ar®™ 
ill-fed, ill-housed, and ill-clothed.: That 
is their statement, and as long as that 
statement is true, I say to you, my 
friends, that we are not producing too 
much. As long as there are 35 million 
people in the United States—the fig. 
ures are theirs, not mine—as long as 
there are 35 million people in the 
United States naked and hungry and§ 
in want, the production machinery of 
the United States is not producing too 
much. 


















Now the next proposition is that the 
way to dispose of this surplus is to 
import surpluses from other countries, 
You have too much; to get rid of that, 
go out and buy some more. The ans- 
wer isn’t mine, it is the answer they 
make. Their proposition is to keep 
this country out of war by engaging in 
free trade, in the face of the fact that 
the record of all history is that 95 
per cent of the major wars that have 
been fought on the face of this earth 
had their inception in the economics 
of the proposition and were brought 
about by countries seeking an outlet 
for one of two things, either their sur- 
plus population or their surplus pro- 
duction. The competition for markets 
and for trade outlets, I say, has been 
responsible for the major portion of 
the major wars that have been fought 
since the world has any record in his- 
tory. 

Now, let’s take a look at the people 
who have been responsible for this 
new policy that we are going to have, 
whether or no. Let’s apply to them 
the same measure that you use when 
you hire yourself a cook, or maid, or 
sheep herder or range foreman or bank 
teller. Let’s examine their records, 
let’s examine their qualifications, let’s 
see what they have done in order that 
we can see if we can come to a reason- 
able conclusion as to what we can 
expect from them in the way of rep- 
resenting us. 

Take Mr. Hull. Mr. Hull is a man 
68 years old; he finished school when 
he was 20 years of age, that leaves 48 
year to account for. He maintained 
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himself for 4 or 5 years at the private 
practice of law and for the balance of 
the 48 years, for 42 years, he has occu- 
pied a public position, been on the 
public payroll. He has never run a 
business, he has never run a store, he 
has never operated a bank, he has 
never run a railroad, but that is the 
man who is heading up a set-up that 
is determined upon opening up our 
market to the products of the entire 
world. 

Then there is another thing that is 
well to look to—some of the statements 
of these men, what are their interests, 
how sound is their reasoning? I want 
to invite your attention to the latest 
press report released a few days ago 
from New York upon the return of the 
American Commission that had been 
down to Lima trading with the South 
American people. Mr. Hull stated 
this: “The union made between the 
United States and Latin American 
democracies standing back to back 
against all absolute governments of the 
world will grow stronger as it goes on.” 
And I want to pause and inquire what 
Latin American democracies, — Ar- 
gentine with Roca, Brazil with Vargas, 
Venezuela with Castro, and Mexico 
with its record of Diaz and Cardenas? 
There is no such thing as a Latin- 
American democracy. Every govern- 
ment south of the Rio Grande River 
has been established and maintained 
itself from here clear on back with the 
use of force of the most terrible and 
cruel sort and Mr. Hul! knows that 
as well as I do. What can be the pur- 
pose of a man occupying the position of 
Secretary of State of the United States 
in making the statement that Mr. Hull 
made to the press. There can only be 
two; he is either deceiving himself 
or he is undertaking to deceive you 
and if he is guilty of either of those 
things he is not the proper man for you 
to employ to run your business for 
you. 

Then there is Mr. Frank Sayre. Mr. 
Sayre is a man 47 years old; finished 
Harvard when he was 27 with all the 
degrees and all the education he could 
get in that institution. Undoubtedly 
a well-educated man; served as assist- 
ant district attorney in New York City 
about twelve months and after that 


time was employed by the Kingdom 
of Siam as advisor on foreign relations 
and as a negotiator of trade treaties. 
Now you are getting down to where 
we are getting into it. In the capacity 
of negotiator of trade treaties, Mr. 
Sayre negotiated some nine reciprocal 
trade treaties between Siam and various 
governments in Europe. I suppose he 
did a good job; the governments that 
he negotiated those trade treaties with 
evidently thought he did a good job 
because seven of them conferred upon 
Mr. Sayre the highest decoration that 
they had at their command. I don’t 
know what the Siamese thought about 
that but I know what I would think of 
a lawyer representing me dealing with 
nine people and when he had consum- 
mated those dealings, seven of those 
people immediately made him a present. 
I nearly forgot — Mr. Sayre married 
a daughter of President Woodrow Wil- 
son and we find this thirty-year-old 
son-in-law of the war-time President of 
the United States spending the years 
of 1917 and 1918 in France and Italy 
as a Y.M.C.A secretary. 


Then to go on a little further, there 
is Mr. Sumner Welles. Mr. Welles is 
Assistant Secretary of State. When Mr. 
Hull was away he was Acting Secretary 
of State. Mr. Welles is a man 42 years 
old—and I wish I were 42 or 43 or 44, 
anything below what I am. Mr. Welles 
is a man 42 years old, educated at 
Harvard. Shortly after that he went 
into the diplomatic service, served in 
the Far East and after that in South 
America, and is, I believe, considered 
to be the expert of the State Depart- 
ment in South American affairs. Mr. 
Welles is a career man. I don’t know 
just exactly what a career man means. 
I met one or two of them once and 
I came to the conclusion, — it is prob- 
ably wrong but I came to it neverthe- 
less, if you don’t like it you can chuck 
it out of the window. From my con- 
tact I concluded these career men in 
the diplomatic service of the United 
States were the men, who from the 
moment of birth, realized clearly that 
they were endowed with the God-given 
right to attend to everybody else’s 
business in whatever shape they saw 
fit to attend to that business, and if 
the people didn’t like it they could go 
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jump in the creek. That is probably 
wrong but that is what I think. 

These are the men who are running 
your business. They are the men who 
are representing you. You are placing 
them in the jobs that they occupy and 
you are paying not only their salary 
but you are paying for any mistakes 
of judgment or otherwise that are made 
by these men for you. And I will go 
briefly into what I conceive to be the 
effect of the application of this new 
foreign policy that these people have 
decided they are going to cram down 
your throats whether you like it or not; 
but I think this effect applies whether 
these tariff walls are torn down a little 
way, whether half way or whether they 
are completely wiped out. 


As I see this thing, a pound of butter 
that is brought into this country from 
Canada or Mexico will displace the 
sale of a pound of butter produced in 
the United States. You might say that 
it doesn’t, that a pound of butter doesn’t 
amount to anything, but it amounts to 
just that much, it displaces another 
pound of butter, and a pound of any 
commodity, a shipload of any commod- 
ity, and a consistent flow of any com- 
modity from any country on the face 
of this earth that finds a market in 
these United States displaces just that 
much of your domestic product. 

If it is raw material the producer 
is hurt. If it is a processed or manu- 
factured article the producer is hurt, 
and he is hurt two ways. He is hurt 
by the loss of his market for that 
quantity of material, and he is hurt 
by the loss of the purchasing power that 
the American laborer would have had 
to buy his product had that article 
been manufactured or processed in 
this country. 


I don’t think there is a man living 
that can deny that is the effect of 
imports, and I don’t care where they 
come from or I don’t care where they 
are. 

Now in conclusion I want to come 
on down and give you another quotation 
and this was a declaration of policy 
and it runs thusly: 

We are going to engage upon a policy 
of economic planning for the purpose of 
controlling overproduction and for the 
purpose of preventing an accumulation of 
ruinous surplus. We are going to show 
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organized labor that there is going to be 
no further exploitation of labor. We are 
going to clean up and demolish the slums 
in our cities and replace them with habita- 
tions of the kind and class to which our 
people are entitled, with government aid. 
We are going to make education available 
to everyone. We are going to wipe out 
economic inequality. Under such a policy 
there will be no overproduction, there will 
be no exploitation of one class or another 
class. There will be no poverty, there will 
be no ignorance, there will be no human 
suffering, but there will be a more abundant 
life for all our people. The adoption of 
such a policy heralds the birth of a new 
day and a new era, a new economic policy 
and a new mankind. 

Now some of you people probably 
know where that quotation came from. 
It might have come out of your news- 
paper, but it didn’t. It might have come 
to you over the radio in some of your 
fireside chats, but it didn’t. It might 
be the platform of this political party 
that calls itself Democratic, but it 
isn’t. It might even be the New Deal, 
but it isn’t. That quotation that I 
just made you was a declaration of 
policy and purpose of the Communist 
Party made by its leaders at the Third 
International Congress held at Mos- 
cow, Russia, in the summer of 1928. 

And I ask you as American citizens 
regardless of your policy, regardless 
of your politics, to put that policy up 
by the side of the performances that 
have been dished out for you and for 
me over the last six or eight years and 
see how close they run together. Just 
like that. And it isn’t a new deal, it 
isn’t new now, it wasn’t new in the early 
thirties when the German people had it 
told to them. It wasn’t new in the 
twenties when the Italian people heard 
that same story. It wasn’t true in 1917 
when the Russians got a dose of this. 
It wasn’t true in France just prior to 
the beginning of the French Revolu- 
tion. It wasn’t true when the senators 
in old Rome, just before the fall of 
the Roman Empire, harangued the 
crowds on their way to the circuses 
with the same story. It wasn’t true in 
Greece. It isn’t true and never has 
been true. This policy, these perform- 
ances have been the beginning of these 
absolute governments and the total 
destruction of every human liberty 
since the world began. 

In conclusion, I want to get back 


to where I started, and that is a pretty 
good job in this day and time. In the 
horse and buggy days it wasn’t any 
trouble to get back to where you 
started; all you had to do was turn 
the horse loose and he would take you 
back but since we have gone to riding 
streamlined cars, streamlined trains, 
and high-powered automobiles, it be- 
comes a difficult job to get back to 
where you started. 


But I do want to go back to where 
I started and that quotation that I 
quoted to you to start with: “They 
have sown the wind and they shall 
reap the whirlwind,” — a statement 
of that little old Jew prophet made 
nearly one thousand years before the 
birth of Christ, made nearly three 
thousand years ago, but just as good 
and just as true and just as certain 
today as it was the day it was made 
—and to recommend to you people as 
livestock people, as sheep people, and 
as American citizens, that you take 
that thought home with you and see if 
you can figure out what the harvest 
is going to be. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I thank you. 





Dairymen’s Views on 
Reciprocal Trade 


Agreements 


AIRY and livestock farmers once 
again are called upon to bear “an 
undue share of sacrifice on the altar of 
increased industrial exports,” through 
the new British and Canadian trade 
agreements that became effective Janu- 
ary 1, in the opinion of Charles W. 
Holman, secretary of the National Co- 
operative Milk Producers Federation. 
In an analysis of the effects of the 
two pacts upon dairy, livestock and 
poultry producers, Holman stated in a 
recent release, that severe inequities 
have resulted from the State Depart- 
ment’s efforts to build foreign markets 
for manufacturers of chemicals, heavy 
iron and steel. products, various types 
of machinery and automobiles. 
“There is no question but that John 
Bull and Canada completely out-traded 
Uncle Sam so far as dairy and livestock 
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products are concerned,” he said. “This 
is in spite of the fact that the value of 
the imports upon which we granted 
concessions is practically the same as 
the value of the exports upon which we 
received concessions, according to 1936 
figures. 

“The significant factor, however, is 
that the United States actually cut du: 
ties on items valued at $14,678,000 
with an average ad valorem reduction 
of 21 per cent, while Canada and Great 
Britain reduced their rates on products 
valued at only $8,464,000 with an ay- & 
erage reduction of 11 per cent. In other 
words, the concessions we made on live- 
stock and dairy products are more valu- 
able than those received.” 


Immediate and direct effects of the 
trade pacts upon dairy and livestock 
producers may in many instances not 
be as serious as the long-time and in- 
direct effects, Holman stressed. 

“In the case of the lowered duty on 
whole milk,” he continued, “one of the 
serious indirect effects may be the ham- 
pering of federal milk control pro- 
grams in the New York and Boston 
areas. The fact that milk imports 
amount to a very small percentage of 
our annual production loses its signifi- 
cance when it is realized that practic- 
ally all such imports move into these 
areas, seriously penalizing producers of 
the Northeast. 

“Similarly, concessions granted on 
fluid cream have a demoralizing effect 
on the domestic market. The cut in 
duty in the Canadian agreement from 
the 1930 rate of 56.6 cents per gallon 
to 28.3 cents per gallon on a quota of 
not more than 1,500,000 gallons annu- 
ally is equivalent to permitting the im- 
portation of six million pounds of but- 
ter on a 7-cent tariff.” 

“As for reductions in the duties on 
cattle which we granted in the Cana- 
dian agreement,” Mr. Holman said, 
“the price effects may prove disastrous. 
Canadian receipts were easily absorbed 
in 1937, due to a short 1936 domestic 
feed crop and higher prices. But the 
larger quotas and further tariff conces- 
sions may be expected to result in a 
situation even worse than that in 1936, 
when heavy Canadian exports to do- 
mestic markets undoubtedly reduced 
our prices during the spring months.” 
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National Wool Marketing Corporation 


Grower Owned and Operated 


r SEEMS impossible to keep the wool market on an 
even keel. Everyone wants wool but no one will buy 
it except at a sacrifice. At the present time domestic 
wool is in such short supply that holders occupy a very 
enviable position. In this respect the National Wool 
Marketing Corporation occupies a unique position, for we 
have controlled the bulk of the domestic wool for some 
weeks and have sold exceedingly heavy weights since 
Christmas at full importing parity. One of the principal 
purposes of the-National Wool Marketing Corporation was 
to obtain full benefit of the 34 cents per clean pound duty 
we enjoy on foreign wools. We are doing just that at the 
present time. 

The market is well established on a 70 cents clean 
basis for good Fine wool of class 3 length and 68 cents 
for the average French combing on the short side. There 
is a marked difference in opinion as to values between the 
topmakers and cloth manufacturers. The topmakers con- 
tend it is difficult for them to secure a price for their 
tops that would justify paying 70 cents clean for wool, 
and for the most part the topmakers have displayed little 
activity. Practically all the wool in the last few weeks 
has gone direct to the manufacturers who take the wool 
all the way from its grease state to the manufactured cloth. 
In this respect the present market situation is abnormal. 
Usually the topmakers bid right up in competition with 
the manufacturers, for, in many cases, the manufacturers 
of cloth find they can buy the tops from the regular 
standard topmakers cheaper than they can buy the grease 
wool and manufacture the tops with their own machinery. 
The fact that the manufacturers of cloth are now bidding 
strongly for wool is one more indication that they are well 
supplied with orders. The specifications for delivery indi- 
cate the wool now being bought so freely is all going into 
the machinery and little or no wool is being stored for 
future use, all of which makes a very healthy condition 
so far as grease wool is concerned. 


Consumption 


Mill consumption is at a very high rate. December, 
which is the last month for which we have official figures, 
indicates a consumption of close to sixty million pounds 
grease wool equivalent, which clearly indicates that manu- 


facturers are running at a satisfactory rate. The deadline 
for delivery of lightweight goods for spring is close at hand. 
Operations here lead us to believe that many mills are 
working at full speed in an effort to fill belated orders 
placed for spring goods. A decade ago there were well 
defined dates at which time manufacturers would offer 
their sample lines of cloth to the public. Conditions are 
changing. One season merges with another. Manufacturers 
are evidently working on lightweights, tropicals, and cloth 
for next winter’s sale all at the same time. With this 
changing condition, more or less confusion exists in the 
industry, for there seems to be an ever-increasing cancella- 
tion of orders. One mill recently told us they never knew 
whether an order for cloth is an order until it has been 
manufactured, which requires six weeks, delivered and 
the money is in the bank. So long as this cancellation evil 
exists, it is doubtful whether mills will be able to make 
satisfactory profits. 

At the present time the New York cloth jobbers seem 
to have the upper hand and compel the woolen and worsted 
manufacturers to absorb all the financial shocks due to 
a languid demand on the part of the retailers. Some of 
the present published financial statements issued by the 
woolen mills covering the year of 1938 reflect substantial 
losses incurred principally in the first six months of 1938 
due, of course, to the mark-down in inventory. This con- 
dition was expected. Conditions at the beginning of 1939, 
however, seem to be entirely different. Manufacturers 
are liquid, having minimum stocks of both raw and manu- 
factured materials, and everyone visiting New York reports 
a healthy cloth market and prospects for good business for 
at least the first half of 1939. With present consumption 
and the rapidity with which the remaining domestic wool 
stocks are being purchased, it would appear that higher 
wool prices are fully justified and under normal conditions, 
so far as supply and demand <are concerned, the wool 
market would skyrocket. As previously pointed out, there 
are certain factors holding it back and they have been very 
effective. The principal factor retarding the value of 
domestic wool is the foreign situation. 


F oreign Wool Market 


Seldom if ever-have we seen values remain so sta- 
tionary throughout the selling season in Australia. On 
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September 1, 1938, the new season opened with values 
around 21% to 22 pence and that is just about where they 
are today. They have not varied more than a couple of 
cents per pound either way during the whole selling season. 
As domestic stocks grow scarce, larger orders are placed 
in Australia. More and more the mills are turning to 
foreign wool and in the last week of January about all 
the spot Australian wool held in bond was taken by the 
various large domestic manufacturers. In addition thereto, 
heavy orders are being placed in Australia, one mill recently 
claims to have purchased 2,000 bales of Montevideo 60’s, 
believing them to be cheaper for his purpose than our 
domestic halfblood at 68 cents clean. This figure sounds big 
to a domestic wool man as compared to the small amount 
of this grade produced in Montevideo. Once the manu- 
facturers have made their blends of domestic wool, it is 
not easy to use any substantial portion of Australian wool 
without changing the feel and appearance of the finished 
article. This is of distinct advantage to the present holders 
of domestic wool. We have noticed, however, through past 
experience that it does not take the manufacturers very 
long to devise ways and means of using the cheaper fibers, 
and if the Australian market remains where it is at the 
present time it is evident considerable wool will be pur- 
chased for importation between now and the shearing 
season of the 1939 clip. 

The participation of America in the foreign markets 
usually results in stimulating those markets. Such has 
not been the case this season. It would not be surprising, 
however, if it would be the case between now and April 
when the selling season in Australia is supposed to close. 


Trade Agreements 


The effect of the trade agreement with Great Britain 
is still largely an unknown quantity. We do know, however, 
that because of the reduction in the tariff caused by the 
trade agreement, noils have been imported and have caused 
a reduction in the value of our comparable domestic prod- 
uct. We do not know to what extent England, Japan, and 
Italy are going to compete on the manufactured cloth in 
our markets. We cannot tell how cheap they can be pro- 
duced in those countries and six weeks is all too short a 
time to analyze the results. 


It is becoming more and more apparent that the 
United States’ representatives did not have things all their 
own way in the recent South American conference. Only 
last night, February 3, fhe President of Argentina came 
out with a sharp declaration that if the United States 
wanted to cooperate with the South American countries, 
the best way in which this could be accomplished would be 
to admit Argentina beef, meat, and wool into the United 
States at a lower duty than now prevails. Such statements 
and claims are distressing indeed and add to an already 
existing degree of uncertainty. Little or nothing can be 
done about it, for no one seems to know or be able to find 
out just what, if anything, is to be done in regard to further 
trade agreements involving duties on agricultural products. 
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Top Futures 


Another disturbing feature is the operation of the 
top futures market. Notwithstanding the fact that millions 
of pounds of domestic wool are being sold to domestic 
manufacturers in this market each week at 68 @ 70 cents 
per clean pound, they are still quoting values of tops for 
future delivery at around 81 cents, and on this basis are 
quoting the value of grease wool around 61 @ 62 cents 
per clean pound, and it is reported that recently they have 
withdrawn trading in quarterblood grade, stating it was 
too scarce, yet the few operators on the top futures 
market, we understand, are offering to sell choice twelve- | 
months’ Texas wool from the 1939 clip for June and July § 
delivery at 63 @ 64 cents clean landed at the mill. Today 
this type of wool would have a value in this market at 
fully 70 cents clean. So the manufacturers now have a 
chance to buy a portion of the Texas clip at 3% cents 
per grease pound less than the present prevailing price. 


It is evident if manufacturers are able to buy sub- 
stantial quantities of wool at this basis, no other manu- 
facturer can afford to pay more and compete in the sale of 
the finished product. Thus it may be seen that operations 
on the top futures market go a long way toward estab- 
lishing the value of the clip to be shorn in three or four 
months. Regardless of the manipulation that makes this 
possible, it would seem to be entirely contrary to the law 
of supply and demand and it seems unreasonable to expect 
that growers should be required to submit to such a manner 
of establishing values of their commodity. 


Domestic Market 


“Spirited” is the term we would use to describe the 
present wool market. Fine Territory wool is always the 
standard bearer for the wool market and there is practically 
no graded Fine Territory wool available any place in the 
United States that we know of. It is true that graded 
wool of quality would command some premium above 
present market quotations, which are based almost entirely 
on original-bag clips. We are sure of our ground when we 
state that the market is definitely pitched on 70 cents 
clean for class 3 wool in the original-bag, and 68 cents 
for class 4, which is a shorter French combing type. Con- 
siderable variation in the value of Halfblood is quoted. 
Graded combing wool, which is in limited supply, com- 
mands a value of about 68 cents clean, while the shorter, 
less desirable types of Halfblood and some Clothing length 
grades command 65 cents clean or a little lower. 

There is almost always one neglected grade and this 
time it is the Three-eighths. Some trading has been done 
on this grade at about 60 cents clean for Territory and 
about 57 @ 58 cents for Fleece wool varieties. Quarter- 
blood is in active demand and quoted at 57 @ 58 cents 
clean basis for Territory and 55 cents to 56 cents on Fleece 
wool, although there is practically no Quarterblood Fleece 
wool available at this time. There are a few lots of mixed 
Quarterblood and Three-eighths Fleece wool scattered over 
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5 Fine Combing (Staple) 
‘Fine French Combing 


February, 1939 


the country, but the manufacturers are avoiding these lots 
because they do not want the Three-eighths. Any offering 
of Quarterblood, both Fleece and Territory, is lifted from 
the market promptly. It is quite evident that the early 
shorn fleece wool of the Quarterblood grade will find a 
very active market. A little wool has been contracted in 
the West on the sheep’s back, principally those clips that 
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will be shorn early. All of this early shorn wool will evi- 
dently find a very ready market. 

In order to give a more accurate picture of present 
values converted to grease equivalent, we submit the fol- 
lowing table compiled by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 


Domestic Wool and Mohair Quotations —~ Week Ending February 3, 1939 


GRADED TERRITORY WOOLS (1) 








Grease Equivalents Based Upon Arbitrary Shrinkage Percentages (3) 


Shrink. & 
Gr. Equiv. 


Boston Prices 
Scoured Basis 


Shrink. & 
Gr. Equiv. 


Shrink. & 
Gr. Equiv. 





$.72-. (63%) $.27- 





se. (64%)  .25- .26 





Fine Clothing 


63-. (65%) .22- .23 








Y, Blood Combing (Staple) 
Y, Blood French Combing 


v= (58%)  .29- .30 
.64- . (59%)  .26- .27 





¥, Blood Clothing 


Mle. (60%) .25- .26 








¥% Blood Combing 
¥% Blood Clothing 


60- . (53%) .28- .29 
Re (54%)  .26- .27 





Y, Blood Combing 


pan (50%) .28- .29 





Low %4 Blood 


ce (45%)  .29- .30 





Common and Braid 





Min (44%)  .29- .30 


(65%) $.25- .26 
(66%)  .23- .24 
(68%) .20- .21 
(60%)  .27- .28 
(61%) .25- .26 
(62%) .24- _ 
(55%)  .27- .28 
(56%) .25- .26 
(52%)  .27- .28 
(47%)  .28- .29 
(46%)  .28- .29 


(68%) $.23- . 
(69%) .21-. 
(79%). A8-.. 
(64%) .25-. 
(65%) .23-. 
(66%) .21-. 
(38%) .25-. 
(59%) .23-. 
(55%) .25-. 
(50%) .27-. 
(49%) .26-. 








(1) Wools grown under range conditions in the range areas of Washington, Oregon, the Intermountain States, including Arizona 
and New Mexico, and in the range areas of the Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas, and Oklahoma. Territory wools cover a wide range in shrink- 


age and in color. 


FINE TEXAS WOOLS (2) 
(Original Bags) 








Grease Equivalents Based Upon Arbitrary Shrinkage Percentages (3) 


Shrink. & 
Gr. Equiv. 


Boston Prices 
Scoured Basis 


Shrink. & 
Gr. Equiv. 


Shrink. & 
Gr. Equiv. 








Combing (12 Months) 
French Combing (8 Months) 


-$.68- .72 
-62- .64 


(58%) $.29- .30 
(56%) .27- .28 





Clothing (Fall) 


naka 56- .58 (56%) .25- .26 





(63%) $.25- .27 
(59%)  .25- .26 
(59%)  .23- .24 


(68%) $.22- .23 
(62%) .24- _. 
(61%) .22- .23 








(2) Wools grown under range conditions in the range areas of Texas. They are mostly bright in color and moderate in shrinkage, 
except in the Panhandle District, where they are considerably darker in color and heavier in shrinkage. 

(3) In order to present scoured basis prices in terms of greasy wools, scoured basis market prices have been converted to grease 
basis equivalents. Conversions have been made for various shrinkages representative of light, average and heavy shrinkage wools of 


the different length groups quoted. 





The Wool Situation 


OLLOWING some weakness in prices 

in December, an increase in wool sales 
at Boston was accompanied by higher prices 
for many grades of domestic wool in the 
first week of January. The decline in 
prices in the domestic market in December 
was accompanied by declines in foreign 
markets, and the spread between Boston and 
London prices for December showed little 
change from the previous month. The 
United States average price received by 
farmers for wool on December 15 was 20.2 
cents a pound compared with 20.5 cents 
on November 15 and 23.6 cents on De- 
cember 15, 1937. 

The weekly average rate of mill consump- 
tion of apparel wool in the United States 
in November was about 20 per cent higher 
than in October and was the highest for 


any month since March, 1937. Because of 
the low rate of consumption in the early 
months of the year, consumption on a 
scoured basis for the first 11 months of 
1938 was 20 per cent smaller than in the 
same months of 1937. Mill sales of men’s 
wear fabrics for the spring season are re- 
ported to be much larger than a year earlier, 
and mill activity is expected to continue 
at a relatively high level in the early months 
of 1939. 


In view of the continued improvement 
in domestic mill consumption it appears 
rather certain that stocks of raw wool in 
the United States at the opening of the 
1939 season in April will be smaller than a 
year earlier. A considerable quantity of 
domestic wool held at the present time is 
covered by federal government loans. 

On December 1, apparent supplies of 
wool in the five principal exporting coun- 


tries of the southern hemisphere were es- 
timated to be about 2 per cent smaller 
than a year earlier and also 2 per cent 
smaller than the December 1 average sup- 
plies in the § years 1932-36. The relatively 
large carry-over into the current season in 
the southern hemisphere has been offset by 
the decline in production in Australia and 
by larger exports. Mill consumption has 
improved in some European countries in 
recent months, and the outlook for disposal 
of the current clip in the southern hemis- 
phere is more favorable than at the be- 
ginning of the season in July. 


From the January issue of the Demand 
and Price Situation. For a more detailed 
discussion see the January issue of the 
Wool Situation, copies of which may be 
obtained from the Division of Economic 
Information, Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, Washington, D. C. 









_ Annual Convention of 


The National Auxiliary 


EAVING snow-clad mountains and 
gloom behind them, delegates and 
members of the ladies’ auxiliaries from 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Wyom- 
ing, and Utah trekked southward to 
sunny San Angelo, Texas, the scene 
of the 1939 annual convention. Met 
there by the newly formed auxiliary 
to the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers 
Association, the visitors were kept in 
a veritable whirl of activity until time 
to bid their southern hospitality a re- 
luctant good-bye. <A_ style show, 
morning coffee, tea, sightseeing tours, 
barbecue, convention meetings, ban- 
quet and dance — these were some of 
the events planned for the entertain- 
ment of the visitors, and only words in 
the superlative degree could be used 
in describing each one. The typical 
cowboy and Mexican music, lavish 
decorations, ample and delicious food, 
beautiful and gracious ladies, handsome 
stalwart men, all contributed in creat- 
ing a long-to-be-remembered holiday. 
New interpretations in all-wool fab- 
rics and in mohair fabrics were revealed 
as 18 models promenaded before the 
crowd of more than 200 women who 
attended the coffee and fashion revue 
on Tuesday morning in the Crystal 
Ballroom of the Hotel Cactus. Mrs. 
Willie B. Whitehead of Del Rio, 
Texas, auxiliary head, planned this 
entertainment with .a western back- 
ground. The stage was converted into 
a corral with a chute leading down the 
steps in the center of the ballroom. 
Bridles and reins, blankets, saddles 
and ropes, contributed to the atmos- 
phere and added color to the setting. 
Gilt chuck boxes stood at each side 
of the chute and it was from these 
that coffee and breakfast were served. 
Large tin coffee pots took the role of 
the traditional silver service. The Lions’ 
Club Cowboys provided the break- 
fast music. 





With the Women’s Auxiliaries 





Mrs. Robert Naylor, Emmett, Idaho, 
New President of National Auxiliary 


The attractive invitations to the 
coffee were cleverly worked out. Done 
by Mary Nell Wright of Del Rio, 
they were pictures of cowboys on 
broncs, the cowboys’ ropes spelling out 
“Howdy Friend.” 

Special honor was paid at the coffee 
to Mrs. W. P. Mahoney of Heppner, 
Oregon, past national president, and 
to Byron Wilson, secretary of the 
Wyoming Association. They were pre- 
sented with spur pin and spur clip, 
gifts of the Texas Auxiliary and Hol- 
land Jewelry Company. 

Following the coffee the auxiliary 
held their regular session in the English 
Room of the Hotel Cactus, with Mrs. 
W. P. Mahoney presiding. 

Officers were named and committee 
reports were heard, Mrs. Robert Nay- 
lor of Emmett, Idaho, succeeding Mrs. 
Mahoney as president. Other officers 
elected were Miss Annabelle Laidlaw 





Material for this department should 
be sent to the National Press Corre- 
spondent, Mrs. Emory C. Smith, 1636 
— Avenue, Salt Lake City,, 

tah. 











of Boise, ‘Idaho, secretary; Mrs. W 
A. Roberts of: Yakima, Washington 
first vice president;..Mrs. Alex Crystq 
of Salt Lake City, second vice preg. 
ident. The board named Mrs. Louis 
Wardlaw, Fort Worth, Texas, as treas. 
urer in an executive board meetiy 
during the afternoon. 











Speakers at the morning session of 







the auxiliary meeting were Presiden 
R. C. Rich of the National Wool Groy. 
ers Association; Byron Wilson of Wy. 
oming, and W. H. Dameron of Sonora 
Texas. 

Another event in honor of visiting 
women to the convention was the te 
given in the lovely new home of Edwit 
S. Mayer on Wednesday afternoon 
Mrs, Len Mertz, vice president of the 
Women’s Auxiliary of the Texas Sheep 
and Goat Raisers Association and 
chairman of local entertainment fea: 
tures, was at the door to greet the 
guests, along with several other prom: 
inent local and visiting ladies. 

An oblong arrangement of vari 
colored blossoms centered the dining 
table. Silver candelabra, each holding 
five tall blue tapers, were placed a 
each end of the centerpiece. Bouquets 
of spring flowers were about the re 
ception rooms to form a lovely back: 
ground for the beautifully dressed ani 
charming hostesses and guests. 

The trip from San Angelo, to Kerr 
ville, on to Del Rio, back to Sonor 
and then again to San Angelo, was é 
masterpiece of planning for the er 
tertainment of the visitors from star 
to finish. The barbecued lunch at the 
Schreiner warehouse was a treat indeed 
Salads in several varieties, delicious 
baked beans, drinks of all descriptions 
all accompanied by Mexican musi 
were all a part of a very gay affair. 

At Villa Acuna, Old Mexico, we 
were again shown the excellency 0 
Mexican cookery accompanying a qual 
dinner. Here beautiful souvenirs wet 
given each guest. 

On the return trip at the Rand 


































































Experiment Station at Sonora, Texas 


we were served a steak lunch, cooked 
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on coals in the open air and served 
with a stew called ‘“Son-of-a-Gun,” 
and gravy and good home-made cakes. 
When we say all this traveling and eat- 
ing was done without cost to the visitor 
you get an idea just how hospitable 
these southern hosts really were. Any 
group acting as host at future con- 
ventions will have to be on their toes 
to come up with the Texans. A repeat 
performance with our genial southern 
neighbors as hosts will be eagerly 
looked forward to by all those who 


S attended this memoriable convention. 


Mrs. Willie B. Whitehead, 
Del Rio, Texas, President of the 
Women’s Auxiliary to the Texas 
Sheep and Goat Raisers Association. 


STATE MEETINGS 
Texas 


Initial work toward the organization of 
a womans’ auxiliary to the Texas Sheep 
and Goat Raisers Association at the state 
convention in San Antonio in December, 
resulted in the election of temporary offi- 
cers and plans for complete organization. 

Mr. Byron Wilson, secretary of the Wy- 
oming Wool Growers, was guest speaker 
and he told of the ideals and purposes of 
the auxiliaries and assisted in the work of 
the organization. Mrs. Willie B. Whitehead 
of Del Rio was named president; Mrs. 
Harry Curtis of Brady, corresponding sec- 
retary; Mrs. Fred J. Barrett of Comstock, 
secretary-treasurer; Mrs. Edward V. Jarrett 
of Comstock, parliamentarian, and Mrs. 
Len Mertz, vice president. 

Eighty-three paid charter members were 
listed following the business session. Ac- 
ceptances have been received from 48 wives 
of the directors of the Texas Sheep and 


Goat Raisers Association who were invited 
to serve on the auxiliary directorate. 

Through the cooperation of the Texas 
Auxiliary, a display of mohair and its prod- 
ucts was arranged for the duration of the 
convention. Mrs. Claudine Bourland Hamp- 
ton, secretary of the American Angora 
Goat Breeders Association, directed the ex- 
hibit and furnished information on_ its 
features. 


Idaho 


The annual convention of the Ladies 
Auxiliary to the Idaho Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation, held in Idaho Falls on the Sth, 6th, 
and 7th of January, was an outstanding 
success. Both the men’s and the ladies’ 
meetings were well attended by the ladies, 
evidencing growing interest on the part 
of producers’ wives in the problems affect- 
ing the wool growing industry. 

Mrs. J. T. Edwards, president of the 
Idaho auxiliary, gave a splendid talk at 
the opening session of the convention and 
presided over the women’s meetings. Reports 
were heard from the various chapters, com- 
mittee reports were given, and much worth- 
while information given to those attending 
by the guest speakers. 

At the luncheon held at the Bonneville 
Hotel, 160 ladies attended. An entertain- 
ing program was given during the luncheon 
after which cards were the feature of the 
afternoon. 

A wool blanket donated by Mrs. Leon 
Contor was given as a door prize. This went 
to Mrs. Frank Stanger. The state auxiliary 
sold chances on a blanket which was, raf- 
fled at the dance. Also at the dance we 
auctioned off a registered black-faced lamb 
which created a lot of amusement and at 
the same time netted our treasury the fat 
sum of $450.00. Mr. Christenson, represent- 
ing the Skaggs Safeway Stores, was the 
highest bidder, his bid being $120.00. Other 
bids ranged down to $5.00. The last bidder, 
Mr. Jack Edwards, presented the lamb to 
“Little Bo Peep” (Mary Lou Edwards). 

In the reports it was shown that during 
the year a new chapter was organized at 
Malad. President Edwards visited all the 
chapters and found them in good working 
order. All five chapters belonging to the 
state organization were represented at the 
convention with reports. 


Mrs. J. C. Fowler 


Oregon 


This year saw the largest and best) con- 
vention in the history of the Oregon Aux- 
iliary to the Wool Growers Association, 
climaxing a year of worthwhile projects. 
From the standpoint of both social and 
business angles, the convention was a suc- 
cess, having furnished entertainment and 
instruction to the many ladies who at- 
tended. 

The promotion of use of wool and lamb, 
and increase in membership occupied the 
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center of the stage in the opening session 
at which fifty delegates were present. 
Greetings were given by Mrs. A. C. Mc- 
Intyre of Pendleton, Mrs. Herman Oliver 
of John Day, and Bruce Dennis of the 
Oregon Chain Store Association, who has 
attended all auxiliary conventions since the 
organization of the group. Mrs. Harold 
Cohn of Heppner gave a talk on “How to 
Get Members and How to Keep Them.” 
During the afternoon, A. W. Oliver, 
Oregon State College, gave a lamb cutting 
demonstration at the Little Theatre. Open- 
ing the program at the Little theatre, 
David Phelps, western representative of 
the National Live Stock and Meat Board, 


“Little Bo-Peep”’ and her lamb, 
which netted the Idaho Auxiliary 
$450 in an auction sale held at the 
Idaho Wool Growers’ Convention. 


spoke of the nutritive value of various 
meats and of the proper method of cooking 
cheaper cuts. 

Miss Frances Clinton, home demonstra- 
tion agent for this county, spoke on frozen 
meats, vegetables and fruits. She showed 
chicken, beef and lamb, from the Frozen 
Locker Storage Company, all thrice- 
wrapped. Fruits and vegetables were also 
shown and proper methods of preparation 
for storage described. 

From the Little Theatre, auxiliary mem- 
bers and guests went to the clubroom where 
fashions, old and new, passed in delightful 
parade. High school girls, ranging in age 
from 14 to 16, all sophomores at Pendleton 
Senior High School, modeled wool dresses 
of their own making. These dresses were 
remarkable for their economy, style, cut 
and workmanship. In sharp contrast, quaint 
old. gowns were worn by members of the 
Pioneer Club. During the tea hour, Mrs. 
W. P. Mahoney, national president, and 
Mrs. Ralph Thompson, state president, 
poured at a most attractive tea table. The 
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buyers in Texas last year, and with so 
many dealers represented and compet- 
ing with each other, it is easy to see 
that we always have as active a market 
as it is possible to have and we usually 
get the best price obtainable. But 
please note that I do not say we al- 
ways get all the wool is worth.” 

In addition to the facts obtained 
through Mr. Mayer’s address, visiting 
sheepmen were able to satisfy their 
interest in the Texas marketing system 
further by personal inspection of the 
warehouses and a study of the records 
covering transactions between the ware- 
housemen and the growers in San An- 
gelo, Eden, Kerrville and Del Rio. 

The salient features of the investi- 
gation of wool marketing by the special 
Senate committee were presented to the 
convention by J. B. Wilson. Hearings 
before the committee, which is com- 
posed of Senators Adams, Hatch, Mur- 
ray, Frazier and Walsh, were com- 
menced last May and while not yet 
completed have been published up to 
date. “During the hearings,” Mr. Wil- 
son said, “the investigators working 
for the wool investigating committee 
introduced much evidence, some of 
which seemed to us to be very damag- 
ing. They were able to make a com- 
plete investigation of only a compara- 
tively small number of houses, but 
some of the practices revealed by that 
investigation should be of interest to 
you gentlemen, because it concerns the 
handling of consigned wools and dur- 
ing a period of 16 years 36.2 per cent 
of the wool marketed in this country 
has been marketed on consignment.” 

Mr. Wilson said that the figures pre- 
sented to the committee by its investi- 
gators showed that, with rare excep- 
tions, the price paid to the grower on 
consigned wools, taking the entire ‘line 
of wools handled by the particular deal- 
er, was always less than the amount 
received for the wools he had pur- 
chased outright. Various reasons for 
this were cited, Mr. Wilson reported, 


the principal one being that the cream 
of the clip was purchased and the bal- 
ance taken on consignment. “This, 
however, could not apply during the 
time when the bulk of the wool was 
being handled on consignment as was 
the case during the existence of the 
Wool Advisory Board,’ Mr. Wilson 
said, 

Instances of other practices indulged 
in by some dealers were also set forth 
by Mr. Wilson, such as settling with 
the consignor on the basis of the ship- 
ping weight of the wool and then appar- 
ently pocketing the value of the gain in 
weight as an extra profit on the trans- 
action, giving no credit to the grower 
for his sacks, deducting a charge for 
cartage when cartage had not actually 
been paid, and even selling the grower’s 
clip before the grower had actually 
signed the consignment contract. 

“Tt has always been rather difficult 
for a good many growers to understand 
why there should be so much secrecy 
about the wool business,” Mr. Wilson 
said. “But the only place there is 
secrecy is in the West. In Boston when 
a sale is made everybody on the Street 
knows all the details; but it is very 
difficult to get this information to the 
grower. Such is not the case in selling 
livestock. There your account sales is 
furnished immediately. But just try 
and get it on your wool.” 

Mr. Wilson also outlined the bills 
now before Congress on fabric labeling 
and declared that their passage was far 
more important now than ever before 
since the trade treaty with the United 
Kingdom had reduced the duty on rags 
50 per cent. 

Growers’ hopes for a 1939 wool loan 
through the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration were dampened somewhat by 
expressions of Lawrence Myers, chief 
of the Marketing Section of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration, 
and C. A. Stewart, deputy governor of 
the Farm Credit Administration, who 
spoke to the convention on Wednesday 
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morning. While making no officij 
statement as to what the decision wow 
be on the application for such a loy 
that was made by the National Woy 
Growers Association, the National Wo 
Marketing Corporation and the Pacify 
Wool Growers on January 12, boij 
speakers expressed a personal opinin 
that while the 1938 wool loan had bew 
successful, the exigencies of the sity 
ation were not so great now as at thy 
time of the institution of that loan, ap 
if the growers made the loan a par 
of their annual marketing policy, the 
would be taking the risk of runniy 
into the same disaster that had over. 
taken the cotton growers. 

(Mr. Myers’ talk is printed in ful 
in this issue.) 


-Various phases of the Farm Credit 
Administration, particularly in connec 
tion with the operation of the lan 
bank, were discussed by -Mr. Stewart 
He said, in part: 

It seems to me that the land bank ha 
not been of as much service to the livestock 
industry as it should have been. You dif 
not get the same service as other groups did 
The reason for this lay in the phraseology 
of the legislation authorizing the formation 
of that bank. It indicated that the purpox 
of the bank was to help the small operator 
Therefore the maximum loan was low, $10, 
000 at that time. Now it has been raised 
to $50,000. 

Livestock operations outside of Texas de. 
pend to a considerable extent upon stat 
and public lands. These lands are the majo 
part of the grazing lands and their continuel 
use is necessary. Under the original act, 
however, the land banks could not giv 
proper consideration to the earning capacity 
of these lands in making loans to livestock 
operators. In 1935 the act was amended 
to permit this service by the banks, provid 
ed the availability of use of that land dur 
ing the life of the loan was reasonably as- 
sured. This made necessary the cooperation 
of the Forest Service and those administer- 
ing the Taylor Grazing Act. We received 
the best kind of cooperation for these two 
units and now have an understanding which 
permits the land bank to go into that field 
of service. However, the maximum limi 
tation is still $50,000. Congress alone can 
change that and the livestock industry alone 
can be a material factor in bringing about 
such a change. 


Reciprocal trade agreements and 
lamb promotion were the subjects of 
convention addresses on the afternoon 
of January 25. 
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R. W. Doe, vice president of Safe- 
way Stores, covered the second subject. 
Excerpts from his talk are quoted: 

You producers have done remarkable work 
in the development of better types of meat 
animals by careful breeding and feeding. 

When the animals left your hands, the 
packers went to work. Through research, 
modern engineering and practical knowl- 
edge, they have developed the curing and 
processing job to a high point. Therefore, 
up to the time the carcass lands in the re- 
tailers’ hands, we find a very thorough job 
has been done in production and processing, 
but who—who, please, has worried much, 
or at least done much, about better and 
faster selling of the converted article at 
retail? 

There has been much talk about doing 
something, but comparatively little action 
has actually materialized. Mr. Pollock and 
his National Live Stock and Meat Board 
have done a swell job—complete, to the 
limit of their finances, thorough, clever and 
practical. The Institute of American Meat 
Packers has also given much thought to the 
subject, but there it has ended, except for 
what modern retailers are doing. 

In our company we are doing our part 
by advertising meats every week in over 
800 newspapers in 22 states. In this way, 
we cover more than seven and one-half 
million subscribers, 52 weeks in the year, 
or 35 million readers. This program is backed 
up by thorough training of employees. * * 

We believe that sectional campaigns on 
lamb are more necessary than on many 
products, because spring lambs are not avail- 
able in all states at the same time. * * * 

In the seven lamb campaigns, each of 
one week’s duration, Safeway alone has sold 
over four million pounds of lamb with sales 
increases running from a low of 34 per cent 
to a high of 141 per cent increase, an aver- 
age for our entire company operations in 
22 states. Some districts’ increases ran as 
high as 456 per cent—14 districts had over 
200 per cent increase. 

Surely, product advertising is worth- 
while, * * * 

I cannot speak for other companies, but 
I know that Safeway does about 35 per 
cent of her retail business with farmers. 
Why shouldn’t we be anxious and willing to 
help and assist you in every reasonable way? 
You are not only our biggest customer, 
you are our source of supply. We cannot 
prosper unless you do and neither can other 
businessmen. 

Anyone knows that production and dis- 
tribution must go hand in hand or further 
chaos is apt to develop in American agri- 
culture and American business. Mass pro- 
duction is here. Mass distribution must 
parallel it. The shortest distance between 
two points is still a straight line and the 
straight-line distribution which the chain 
stores have, if not unduly hampered, must 
be one of the answers to the future pros- 






perity of farmers and original producers. 
An announcement made at this ses- 
sion by W. P. Lindsey, representative 
of Armour and Company in San Ange- 
lo, that his company was expending a 
large sum in advertising lamb in early 
spring editions of women’s magazines 
was well received by the sheepmen. 


What was conceded by all to be the 
most stirring address of the convention 
was made by Roger Gillis of Del Rio, 
prominent in both state and national 
sheep affairs. “They have sown the 
wind and they will reap the whirlwind,” 
was his text and the application made 
to modern governmental trends, par- 
ticularly in connection with tariff-mak- 
ing. “Shaping words into shrapnel,” as 
the San Angelo Standard reported the 
address, “Texas’ border orator, Roger 
Gillis of Del Rio, Wednesday manned 
the guns for the nation’s wool growers 
and fired a 30-minute barrage from the 
grass roots of West Texas to the ornate 
room of Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull in Washington, blasting also in his 
withering fire of oratory the Harvard- 
tutored lieutenants of Hull, Francis B. 
Sayre and Sumner Welles, ‘parties’ to 
the current American reciprocal trade 
policy.” (The address is printed in full 
in this issue.) 

F. E. Mollin, secretary of the Amer- 
ican National Live Stock Association, 
also vigorously criticised the methods 
employed in the administration of the 
Trade Agreements Act. “Far from be- 
ing in fact reciprocal trade, as originally 
proposed, under the policy now in effect 
it is simply a device to lower the tar- 
iff,” he stated, “and may well prove to 
be a major disaster economically and 
a stupid blunder politically unless a 
halt is called to the surrendering of 
domestic markets to foreign producers.” 

The growing wave of opposition to 
the present policy is based upon the fol- 
lowing major points, in Mr. Mollin’s 
opinion: 

1. Inadequate opportunity for presenta- 
tion of producers’ interests in matter and 
fear that extended negotiations with emis- 
saries of foreign countries, prior to any 
notice to domestic producers, prejudice the 
case against them; 

2. Too great power granted to the execu- 
tive branch, leaving members of Congress 
shorn of all power to protect their con- 
stituents; 
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3. No substantial accomplishment in dis- 
posing of major surplus crops, such as cot- 
ton, wheat and pork products; 

4. Program is at complete variance with 
farm program; 

5. Constant uncertainty as to when new 
burdens will be added; 

6. Every consideration given foreign pro- 
ducer, as evidenced by the new Canadian 
agreement which increases cattle quotas, 
although old quota not filled in 1938; 

7. Clear demonstration that tariff-making 
veiled by diplomatic secrecy is far more 
objectionable than tariff-making by Con- 
gress with log-rolling at its worst; 

8. Unalterable opposition on part of 
stockmen and many other agricultural pro- 
ducers longer to enact the role of guinea 
pig to Secretary Hull’s costly experiment at 
tariff-tinkering. 

The Wool Top Exchange and what 
he considered to be its advantages to 
the producers were discussed at the 
morning session of the convention on 
January 26 by W. B. Southworth, rep- 
resentative of Nichols & Son, large top- 
makers of Boston. 


In introducing Mr. Nichols, Presi- 
dent Rich said that he was very doubt- 
ful that the Wool Top Exchange was 
of very much value to the producers 
inasmuch as very few of them had 
money enough to use it. 


Part of Mr. Southworth’s statement 
follows: 


We in the market consider top futures 
as you consider fire insurance. It is not 
100 per cent insurance, but covers losses 
from the range of 80 to 90 per cent. * * * 

Trading upon organized commodity ex- 
changes is conducted through the use of 
futures contracts. These contracts are high- 
ly standardized in form and hence are 
interchangeable one with another so that 
buyers and sellers can enter or leave the 
market without difficulty at any time. They 
are called futures contracts because they 
call for delivery at a later date, frequently 
several months hence. But being inter- 
changeable one with another, they are usual- 
ly not allowed to mature into actual de- 
livery but are offset by traders to realize 
a profit or loss. 

Nevertheless, since they can be converted 
into the actual commodity, this possibility 
holds their prices in substantial alignment 
with spot prices. It is for this reason that 
futures and futures prices assume public 
importance. The trade in futures contracts 
is of sufficient magnitude to exercise at all 
times a directing influence upon spot prices 
in central as well as local markets. This 
price-directing function of futures trading 
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eed with its wool growers’ conventions has passed 
into history, and in the passing has gone the 74th 
annual convention of the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation. 

Seventy-four years is, as Joe Bush says, a long time 
for the men of any industry to hold themselves together, 
and the National Wool Growers Association is to be con- 
gratulated on the leadership it has elected over many years, 
on the loyalty of the wool growers to their state organiza- 
tions, and on the loyalty of the states to the national 
organization that has made the National Wool Growers 
Association the oldest organization in the great field of 
American agriculture. 

And now we are in the month of February,’ 1939, 
a month freighted with the birthdays of Washington and 
Lincoln. We remember again the “good they did” in 
the years they had to live, in the troublesome years in 
which they lived. 

It’s not the good they did in some one hour or day, 
but the good they did in a lifetime of service that “tallies” 
up and gives them pages in the history of our country 
and builds monuments in the hearts of the American people. 
Maybe they were not so “goody good’ but they went about 
“doing good” when the going was not so good. 

So often it is said of some person—he or she was 
such a “good person”—that sometimes we wonder, good 
for what? Good for something! Good for nothing! Or 
just plain ‘goody good!’ ” Good to themselves, O my 
yes! but not much good to their God, their country, 
or their fellowman. “To thine own self be true” is fine, 
but to thine own self be good is selfish and greedy, the 
earmark of one who coveteth that which is his neighbor’s. 

To just be good is good, but not quite good enough 
to win the full praise of the Master or of men. The good 
die young, perhaps not young in years, but young in 
work, in usefulness, in deeds of service to their fellowmen. 

Die young in all the things they might have done 
to win the crown they hope to win by being, just by 
“being good.” O, they may live through many long un- 
fretful years “just being good,” just good, not good for 
something, perchance not even good for nothing. And 
yet they hope to win by being, just by being, good. 


When others, O, not near so good, when measured 
by the code that’s written to guide the race of men, live 
on and on through days and weeks that weave into the 
pattern of many months and years, they live, and go 
their way, just doing good, doing unto others as they 
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would that others, if they could, would gladly do, “just 
doing good.” 

Just doing good, — men don’t grow old “just doing 
good.” Time may tilt their shoulders, tint their hair with 
silver and etch upon their features many lines, but from 
their eyes, the uncurtained windows of their smile, there 
glows and twinkles still the spirit of their youth. They 
live, regardless of the years, alive with hopes, ambition, 
the joy of life, and in their hearts the lilt of laughter and 
the love of friends. 

They live and go about just doing good. They serve 
their day and age—their God, their country und their 
fellowman, just doing good, by doing as they understand 
it, the work of Him who sent them here to do. They work 
His vineyard, trim the vine and spin carefully and cheer- 
fully, weave the warp and woof into the fabric of His plan, 
but always leave the spindle thread with God. 

Going about “just doing good,” they may not have 
built great things that men can see and feel. It may have 
been a cup of water to a thirsty soul, a roof for shelter, 
a crust of bread, a word of sympathy for those who mourn, 
for those who have felt the hand of the oppressor—for 
those who fall, for those made homeless by the ruthless 
god of war. 

Going about just doing good! To lay a friendly hand 
upon the shoulder of one who’s lost his way, a kindly 
greeting, a word of cheer, a welcome to the stranger at 
the door, a staff placed in the hands of those who are 
aged. The halt und the blind would fall perhaps except 
for those brave souls who go abowt “just doing good.” 

To just be good is good, but not quite good enough, 
if man would follow in the steps of Him who said, “I 
come to do the work of Him who sent me.” He came that 
man might have his share, his full share, of an abundant 
life. He came and blazed a trail by freedom’s holy light 
that all men might walk therein and say “Thy kingdom 
come, Thy will be done on earth.” 

Going about doing good! May it be that as the people 
of a republic we go about “doing good,” hold fast to our 
faith in God and our fellowman, and that always beneath 
that flag that we in love and reverence have given the 
lovable nickname of “Old Glory” men may live and enjoy 
to the full measure of their capacity the liberty, the free- 
dom and the independence God grants to the souls of 
all mankind. 

“He went. about just doing g is the epitaph of 
one who “neighbors with his neighbors,’ loves mercy — 
deals justly and walks humbly with his God. 

—Peter Spraynozzle 
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The Lamb Markets 


Fewer Sheep and Lambs on 
Feed than Last Year 


E Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 

nomics included the following 
statement in its release of January 20 
on the sheep and lamb situation. 


The number of sheep and lambs on feed 
January 1 in the principal feeding states 
was about § per cent smaller than the num- 
ber on feed January 1 last year. The esti- 
mated number on feed at the beginning of 
this year was 5,700,000 head compared with 
§,997,000 head, the revised estimate for 
January 1, 1938, and with 5,558,000 head 
the S-year (1933-37) average. 

The number on feed this year was smaller. 
than last in both the corn belt and the 
western states. In the corn belt, the esti- 
mated number on feed January 1 was 
3, 087,000 head, compared with 3,207,000 
head a year earlier, a decrease of about 4 
per cent. The number on feed in the eastern 
corn belt was down from last year by 
130,000 head. The number on feed in the 
western corn belt was a little larger at the 
beginning of this year than last, with in- 
creases in Missouri and Kansas more than 
offsetting decreases in South Dakota and 
Nebraska, and with no change in Iowa and 
Minnesota. The decrease in Nebraska was 
a result of the decrease in the Scottsbluff 
area, where the number was down about 
75,000 head; the number on feed increased 
in other areas of Nebraska. The increase 
in Kansas occurred in the number on wheat 
pastures, but because of the heavy move- 
ment from these pastures in late December 
the actual number remaining in the state 
on January 1 was somewhat uncertain. 

The estimated number of sheep and 
lambs on feed January 1 in the western 
states (including North Dakota, Texas and 
Oklahoma) was 2,568,000 compared with 
2,740,000 on January 1 last year, a decrease 
of about 6 per cent. The largest decreases 
were in Colorado and Utah. Of the other 
important western feeding states, Montana, 
Wyoming and California had larger num- 
bers on feed this year than last, while Idaho, 
Oregon and Texas had smaller numbers. 

As was the case a vear ago, a much larger- 
than-usual proportion of the lambs on feed 
January 1 were Texas lambs. The number 
of Texas lambs billed to points. outside of 
Texas other than public stockyards during 
the last half of 1938 totaled nearly 200,000 
head more than in the last half of 1937, 
and was much the largest on record. Ship- 
ments of feeder lambs from stockyards 
into the corn belt in December this year 


were considerably larger than in December 
1937, and the total movement for the 6 
months July through December was about 
2 per cent larger this year than last. 


Sheep and Lambs on Feed, by States, 
January 1, 1937-1939" 
1937 
Thou 


1938 1939 
s. Thous. 


345 324 

50 45 
295 206 
NS ec 290 295 
Michigan 286 257 
Wisconsin 78 82 
Minnesota 285 285 
Iowa 470 470 
120 144 
193 183 
585 555 
260 286 


State 


Ohio 





Indiana 


South Dakota 
Nebraska 


Kansas 





Total Corn Belt__.2,718 3,207 3,087 


North Dakota 70 63 
Oklahoma 85 98 
220 210 
190 200 
225 210 
Wyoming -......... 238 245 
Colorado 1,185 1,090 
New Mexico 70 65 
Arizona 10 9 
Utah 240 

Nevada 7 

Washington —_____. 35 41 
Cee 6S 100 75 60 
California 90 121 


Montana 








Total Western 2,769 2,740 2,568 





Total U. S $,537 5,997 — $,700 


Includes sheep and lambs on feed in com- 
mercial feed lots. 
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ONTENTMENT flecked with op- 
timism pervades winter lamb feed- 
ing circles. The ten-cent lamb oracle 
is still audible, actually getting cred- 
ence, although that elusive goal has not 
been reached at this writing. Con- 
trasted with the rampant demoraliza- 
tion of a year ago, it is a healthy trade, 
supply and demand are equitably bal- 
anced, marketing is being conducted 
intelligently, each week’s meat produc- 
tion goes into distributive channels 
without encountering resistance, and 
the only audible squawk comes from 
vendors whose complaint is excessive 
weight. 

Practically everything emerging from 
the feed lot shows a profit. Feeders 
are getting profit margins plus a feed 
bill whereas last winter red ink was 
used profusely in the accounting pro- 
cess, for which a nationwide meat con- 
sumers’ strike was at least partly 
responsible. Feeders’ profits are due 
in a large measure to cheap gains, 6% 
to 7 cents per pound, which had the 
logical effect of holding stock back 
until adequately, if not excessively 
conditioned, a considerable percentage 
of the crop weighing 95 to 100 pounds, 
with numerous instances of 105 to 107- 


pound consignments. On a_ heavier 
supply, these weights would be sub- 
jected to severe penalization, but, with 
just enough to go around most of the 
time, a 25-cent penalty is all that can 
be inflicted when condition is identical. 
Feeders are reconciled as a big lamb 
realizes as much, or more, net money 
than a featherweight, and the distribu- 
tion task is up to the processor. Fre- 
quently, the spread between 98 and 
105-pound lambs is no thicker than a 
dime, except when buyers guess wrong, 
which frequently happens, 

Price mutations are narrow, but oc- 
cur from day to day, feeders respond- 
ing to every 25-cent advance by loading 
trucks for the ensuing market. Running 
into a break of that amount, the high- 
way movement is immediately checked. 
One day killers buy the crop at $9 
to $9.25, on the next session they make 
an $8.75 to $9 deal, and when New 
York orders come in unexpected vol- 
ume, $9.25 to $9.35 is registered with 
an occasional $9.40 or $9.50 top. As 
a rule prices are marked up when 
shippers are in the trade, breaking 
when few or no orders come from that 
quarter. This winter, eastern killers 
have dictated the course of events 





Ad 


much of the time. When they assert 
prior right to possession, local buyers 
back away, frequently going short of 
their requirements, which are usually 
appeased by an expanding movement 
attracted by the advance. Occasionally 
when one of the major killers goes 
short, necessitating buying for numbers, 
competitors decline the challenge as 
acceptance would insure a runaway 
market. At intervals a gob of “directs” 
makes a soft spot for killers. 

All this considered, to borrow col- 
umnist vernacular, the market is not 
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NORTH SALT LAKE 


Sheep capacity 30,000 head— 
10,000 under cover in National 
Ram Sale Barn. 





Large roomy pens, running arte- 
sian water and choice alfalfa hay. 


Competent day and night crews 
here to serve you. 


EAST or WEST for best of 
service, BILL TO FEED AT 
NORTH SALT LAKE 


SALT LAKE 
UNION STOCK YARDS 


North Salt Lake 
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HOTEL UTAH 


Salt Lake City 


Seasoned travelers appreciate 
the reasonable prices, the 
cordial hospitality and up-to- 
date appointments of this 
distinguished hotel. 


—— 


Rooms without bath $2.00 per day 
Rooms with bath..................0 2.50 and up 











open to. serious criticism, especially 
when a $7.25 to $7.75 hog market is 
reckoned with, filling the consumer 
maw with the cheapest pork available 
in years. High cost beef has operated 
to the advantage of lamb, which is 
actually wholesaling below the better 
grades of beef, reversing precedent as 
lamb over a long period was the cost- 
liest animal food on the list. High beef 
cost is due solely to scarcity, relative, 
if not actual, while there has been 
enough lamb to go around at all times 
with no scarcity on the horizon so 
far as this winter’s production is con- 
cerned. 

Uniform gains and quality, if not 
weight, has dumped into processors’ 
laps a crop of well-conditioned, high 
grade and high dressing lambs. Second- 
hand stock is a novelty, the scenery 
fed type practically disappearing. 
Consequently, shearers have secured 
few, nearly everything reaching the 
market being eligible to a place on 
the meat rail. Shearers would have 
taken warmed-up lambs by the thous- 
and at $8.25 to $8.75, but were forced 
to operate in small packages, country 
orders accumulating on buyers’ spin- 
dles. Each week’s slaughter represents 
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attrition of supplies as replacement js 
at the lowest winter ebb in years, 
Michigan buyers gave up their task 
in despair early in January when kill. 
ers displayed their needs. So uniform 
has the supply run that a load of short 
fed lambs weighing 75 to 85 pounds 
is a prize package for killers at $8.25 
to $8.75. The scramble for “something 
cheap” gets scant reward. 

Yearlings, mostly Texans passed 
through corn belt feed lots, are in 
demand in a range of $6.75 to $8.25 
according to what they are, the im- 
proved type commanding killers’ re- 
spect, although they take heavy hided 
Texans “at a fair price.” A band of 
northern-bred fed yearlings would be 
a novelty. Texas yearlings have been 
highly profitable in the feed lot, making 
a welcome accession to dressed lamb 
supply, that being the guise in which 
they reach the ultimate consumer, if not 
the retailer, regardless of “joint break- 
ing” capacity. Certain “cheap” trade 
absorbs yearling carcasses as a dog 
scratches fleas, especially when com- 
mon and medium younger stock is 
scarce. This should broaden feeder de- 
mand for Texas yearlings, especially 
the improved type next fall. Buyers 








Comparative Prices Live and Dressed 


Sheep and Lambs 








CHICAGO AVERAGE LIVE LAMB PRICES 





Week Ended: 


Lambs: 
Choice? 
Good and Choice 
Medium and Good 





Ewes: 


Good and Choice 


Common and Medium 


Jan. 28, 1939 


$ 9,26 


Jan. 21,1939 Jan. 29, 1938 


$ 222 
9.04 
7.82 
6.42 


$ 7.94 
7.34 
6.70 
6.19 


4.30 
2.92 


3.81 
2.95 








NEW YORK AVERAGE WESTERN DRESSED LAMB PRICES 





Choice—38 lbs. down 
Good—38 ‘Ibs. down 

Medium—All weights 
Common—All weights 


$20.35 
19.65 
18.20 
16.20 


$15.90 
14.90 
13.80 
13.00 








1Closely Sorted 
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are discriminating, penalizing unde- 
sirables from a meat rail standpoint 
severely. 

Dearth of mutton is making a 
healthy market — in a comparative 
sense—as the spread is irrevocably 
wide. Fat ewes advanced 50 cents to 
$4.50 to $4.80 for westerns, and $4 
to $4.25 for natives. Had a few more 
been available, this would have been 
impossible. A modicum of fat mutton 
can be sold to steamboat and public 
institution trade; elsewhere it is as 
popular as opposition at a political 
machine powwow. The country would 
buy pregnant ewes if they were to be 
had, bunches going out at top fat ewe 
prices. 

Dressed trade is on a even keel. 
The customary gab concerning “minus” 
sales is in circulation whenever live 
prices are marked up 25 cents per hun- 
dredweight, although discredited by 
the avidity with which buyers court 
salesmen on every short run. In fact, 
they frequently fall under actual re- 
quirements when the day’s tally is 
made. Picked carcasses sell at $20 per 
hundredweight in New York where 
practically all top grades go. The bulk 
of carcass trade is on a $16 to $18 
basis according to weight, condition 
and quality. Week-end clearance sales 
are exceptional. In so-called “cheap” 
trade pork has partly supplanted lamb, 
the former selling to the ultimate con- 
sumer substantially below the latter. 
Loins at $12.50 to $15 per hundred- 
weight contrast with $17 to $18 lamb 
carcasses; and as a retailer remarked, 
“You can’t buy much lamb at retail 
for that money.” Lamb “fores,” 
“stews” and light legs lead in popularity 
with consumers. In New York, Kosher 
trade takes practically all the fore- 
quarters of locally dressed lambs, other- 
wise shipments on the hoof from west- 
ern markets to that point would be 
suspended. Even now, Kosher car- 
casses are sent from Chicago to New 
York. Forty-eight hours subsequent 
to slaughter, the product becomes 
“trafe,”’ but the ritual is sufficiently 
elastic to prolong its salability a sec- 
ond similar period when washed under 
rabbinical cynosure. 

And that’s about all there was to the 
January live mutton market. An odd 








STOP AT MORRIS FEED YARDS 


Tired and travel weary livestock do not sell to best advantage. Place your livestock in normal 
condition by using our facilities for feed and rest. 
Best of feed and water with expert attendants night and day. 


Ample facilities for long or short feed. 


Livestock for Kansas City, St. Joseph, St. Louis, Chicago. or any destination beyond Kan- 
sas City may be billed to stop at Morris for feed and make the best of connections to destination. 
CAPACITY: 


50,000 Sheep With Up to Date 
Shearing and Dipping Facilities. 


| 160 cars cattle; good pens; good 
grain bunks and hay racks. 


Write or wire for complete information. 


MORRIS FEED YARDS 
Located on “the Sarita Fe 10 Miles West of Kansas City. 
Operated by SETH N. PATTERSON and ARTHUR HILL 
Office 920 Live Stock Exchange Building, Kansas City, Mo. 











On the Way 


Dried Beet Pulp is a 
by-product of U & I 
Sugar. It’s 
spakling, fine-granu- 
lated sugar. Ask your 
it today. 


a pure, 


grocer for 


To a Blue Ribbon 


THANKS TO 


U & IMOLASSES 
DRIED BEET PULP 


Imagine a ewe thanking you for 
U & I Dried Beet Pulp! But well 
she might. How livestock thrive 
on it! Good for Sheep, Dairy 
Cows, Beef Cattle, Goats, Horses, 
and Hogs. It stimulates appetite. 
It promotes health. It fattens. It's 
worth more than grain for sheep 
and lambs when used as % to 
¥2 of a full grain ration. See your 
feed dealer about U & I Dried 
Beet Pulp today. Its use pays! 


UTAH -IDAHO SUGAR COMPANY 


Factories in Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and South Dakota 














PELLETS 


Sheep & Cattle 
the 
Ideal Range 
Feed 
See Your 


Feed Dealer 


GLOBE MILLS 
Salt Lake City 
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x 464! aoc 


c ate. 


Ogden 


SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 


Horlacher & Hammond’s Sheep. $2.00 
Hultz & Hill’s Range Sheep and Wool... 3.00 
Sampson’s Range and Pasture 

Management 


Sampson's Livestock Husbandry on 
Range and Pasture. 


Sampson’s Native American 
Forage Plants 


Morrison's Feeds and Feeding... 
Gilfillan’s Sheep 


4.00 





4.50 





5.00 
5.00 
2.50 








For Sale By 


National Wool Growers Assn. 


509 McCornick Building Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Ketchum’s New 


“TAMPERPROOF” EAR TAG 
for Lambs, Sheep & Goats 


Made from hard tempered aluminum. 

Very light in weight, firm and strong. 

Really TAMPERPROOF. Positively locks. 
100 ‘for $1.10 500 for $4.25 
250 for 2.25 1000 for 7.50 

Numbered only. 

50c extra per order for letters or initials 

on back. Locking Pliers, 50c each. 

All Postpaid. Catalog on request. 


KETCHUM MFG. CO. 
Dept. 12 Lake Luzerne, N. Y. 











BRANDS 
MORE SHEEP 


STAYS ON 

SCOURS OUT 

BRANDS WET or DRY 

DOES NOT MAT FIBRES 
DOES NOT INJURE WOOL or HIDE 


Oldest, most widely used brand. Avail- 
able in black, red, green. Recommended 
and sold by leading wool associations. 
For sale also by dealers or direct from 
William Cooper & Nephews, Inc., 
1921 Clifton Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


for 40 years “‘The Standard Brand of the West’’ 





.\ LWUZ-ON wes 
For Proper Identification 
TAGS and CLINCHERS 
Guaranteed 


Write for Free Samples 
and Prices 


Tattoo Markers and Stockman Supplies 


Intermountain Stamp Works 


240-242 East 2nd South 
Salt Lake City, Utah 














L065 DEHYDRATED 
PINE TAR OIL 








load of shorn lambs, carrying sufficient 
wool to warrant paying $8.50 to $8.60, 
drifted into the market, but feeders 
have scant incentive to shear as packer 
buyers’ wool credits have been marked 
up to $1.80 per hundredweight, live 
weight of the animal, and pullers are 
getting action. Shearing may be re- 
sorted to later, but in any event the 
percentage of clipped lambs this season 
will be diminutive. Shearing on an 
extensive scale at plants adjacent to 
the central markets is a matter of 
ancient history. 

On the selling side of the market, 
confidence exists that occasional bare 
spots in supply will insure temporary 
higher quotations; processors are 
equally confident that enough lambs 
will be available to hold the market 
around the January price basis, or 
$8.75 to $9.25 (Chicago) for the bulk, 
with the customary differentials east 
and west. At least that is their pro- 
gram, which may slip up on them. 


As to visible supply during the Feb- 
ruary to April period, somewhat radical 
difference of opinion exists, Washing- 
ton having raised its estimated defi- 
ciency, compared with 1938, to five 
per cent, with which a majority of those 
in the trade take issue; settlement of 
the controversy will be deferred until 
slaughter figures are available. In 
any event, killers insist that there will 
be enough product to satisfy consumer 
requirements. 

Since the turn of tk€ year, liquida- 
tion of the winter-fed lamb crop has 
proceeded apace, with scant, if any 
replacement. Territory east of Chicago 
was short of ‘its normal quota at the 
outset and has been selling freely right 
along. Ohio balked at feeder cost last 
fall, went into the winter short and 
took on a large percentage of Texans. 
Indiana made inroads into a deficient 
holding through January, and although 
getting a few thousand Montana lambs 
after winter set in, was 50 per cent 
under its February 1 holding in 1938. 
Illinois has been trucking lambs to 
Chicago and elsewhere in response to 
every 25-cent advance, and will not be 
a contender when this is in print. 
Similar depletion of the winter holding 
has been in progress in Iowa. Wis- 
consin and Michigan secured few lambs 
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last fall and have been unable to pick 
up more than a handful all winter. 

This will find the bulk of the resi. 
due by March in feed lots west of 
the Missouri River. Colorado begap 
topping out late in January, although 
the movement from that quarter did 
not acquire volume at that time, Den. 
ver reporting light receipts. February 
and March will see the rise and decline 
of the Colorado movement, which will 
be judiciously distributed between half 
a dozen sales points. Acceleration of 
this movement by reason of accumv- 
lating weight is possible, a condition 
killers anticipate. If the trade cannot 
get light product, it must accept the 
alternative by educating consumers to 
purchase heavier legs and chops. 

Taking into account an early clean- 
up east of Chicago, depletion of 
Illinois and Iowa holdings, and prob- 
ability that Colorado and Nebraska will 
not deliver as many lambs from Febrv- 
ary to April as last year, also high 
cost beef and a gradually rising hog 
market, bullish trade opinion. is watr- 
ranted, although nothing in the nature 
of a boom is on the cards. In fact, 
if current prices can be held, feeders 
will have scant cause for dissatisfac- 
tion. At the corresponding period of 
1938, heavy lambs were selling around 
$7 per hundredweight at Chicago, 
the bulk in a range of $7.25 to $7.60, 
a live basis at which dressed trade was 
anything but satisfactory. 

New crop lambs are arriving. The 
writer was down in Tennessee late in 
January, finding evidence of a heavy 
lambing with large percentages. That 
the entire producing area east of the 
Missouri River will increase its con- 
tribution to meat supply is not open 
to contradiction. California, always 
an uncertain factor, will send some 
lambs eastward depending on physical 
conditions meanwhile. 

The processing tax proposition has 
encountered such strenuous opposition 
in national legislative circles that it 
may be dismissed as a chimera. When 
Secretary Morgenthau recently an- 
nounced intention to oppose it, he spoke 
for the White House. Food consumers, 
already protesting volubly against sales 
taxes on food, are not in a mood to 
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accept additional burdens of that na- 
ture without protesting strenuously. 

Argentina, resentful because the 
“sanitary convention pact” has been 
permitted to remain in limbo, is putting 
the screws on import trade with the 
United States, that government refusing 
to furnish dollar exchange which is es- 
sential to payment for purchases of 
merchandise made in this market for 
that account. This crippled our trade 
to the advantage of England, Argen- 
tina’s major buyer of beef, lamb and 
mutton. This may stimulate Secretary 
Hull to action, as a commercial treaty 
with the South American Republic is 
part of the program involving, as it 
necessarily would, tariff reductions on 
meat, possibly to the 50 per cent limit 
authorized by Congress. Both the 
processing tax and Argentine pact are 
unpopular in agrarian circles, fully 100 
per cent when the bird dog, or payroll 
element is eliminated. 

J. E. Poole 


Kansas City 


E January lamb market closed 

strong to 15 cents higher than 
December. This advance is small in 
comparison with some former Januarys, 
but is about in line with what had been 
expected. At the beginning of the 
month, it was known that a big part 
of the supply would be drawn from 
wheat fields. Fortunately, the weather 
remained mild and open, and shipping 
could proceed in evenly distributed 
volume, 

The month started with a slight ad- 
vance, broke 50 cents and regained the 
loss in the next five days. In the next 
three days there was a slump of 75 
cents that uncovered the low point of 
the period on January 10 at $8.25. 
From that point there was an 85-cent 
rebound that brought a $9.10 top on 
the 16th and in the next two weeks 
prices fluctuated within a 25 to 40-cent 
range. On the close best lambs were 
quoted at $8.85 to $9, as against an 
$8.85 top on December 30. The Janu- 
ary average was not materially different 
from the December average. 

A large part of the Kansas, Okla- 
homa and Texas wheat field lambs was 
marketed during the past 30 days. 





Ton of Freight 


moved 100 miles 
to bup cath lee tre thes putture 


ARMERS work as hard for their money as 
anybody in America. 

But railroads work hard for their money too. 
For instance, to take in enough to pay for one 
crosstie ready to put in the track—a ton of freight 
must be hauled, on the average, more than 100 
miles. 
That doesn’t mean that the profit on hauling a 
ton of freight 100 miles is enough to pay for a 
tie, because we're not talking of profits—we’re 
talking of the total amount the railroads receive. 
On this same basis, a ton must be hauled three 
miles to buy a postage stamp—or five miles to 
buy a nickel lead pencil. 
A railroad spike takes the income from hauling 
a ton of freight a mile—and to buy a 100-pound 
steel rail 39 feet long takes the total income 
from hauling a ton of freight 2,500 miles—farther 
than the distance from Chicago to San Francisco. 
When you realize that American railroads haul 


an average ton of freight one mile for about 
one cent, the marvel is that they are able to 
provide such safe, dependable, fast transporta- 
tion—the finest service in the world. No other 
transportation agency gives so much for so little. 


And in order for the railroads to keep on pro- 
viding the dependable and economical transpor- 
tation service which American farmers and 
industry must have, they need common-sense 
treatment such as this: 

Treat the railroads as a business. Give them 
reasonable freedom to “ price” their only product 
—transportation service. Give them greater free- 
dom to adjust rates to meet competitive situa- 
tions, to adjust services to the demands of traffic; 
and to adjust expenses to the condition of their 
business. And give them equality of treatment 
and opportunity—equality with other forms of 
trans portation in matters of regulation, taxation, 
subsidy and the like. 

This common-sense treatment which railroads 
need is outlined in horse-sense terms in a brief 
pamphlet. Write today for your copy. 
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Wools Since 1921 
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Wool Growers 


134 N. W. 14th Ave. 
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ATTENTION! 


PUCUECUEEREGGEUEOGEUERSECEEOREGRGDERODSEREEEOONN 
Sell your 
SHEEP PELTS 
HIDES - RAW FURS 

and WOOL 
to the 
Idaho Hide and 
Tallow Co. 
TWIN FALLS, IDAHO 


Highest market prices and a 
square deal always 


P. O. Box 757 Phone 314 











SurerThanTraps 
for Fur-Bearing Animals 


The HUMANE Wes.) 
FUR GETTER, 


almost instantly ga 
m3 Gets the three-legged and 
( the old ones too smart to be 


trapped. The cartridge holder extend 
4 inches into the ground. The shell and 
trigger are above the surface and are cov- 

ered with fur and the bait. When the 

animal grabs at the bait, he pulls the 
trigger and the cartridge fires into his 
mouth. The load contains enough potas- 
sium cyanide to produce death quickly. 
The animal seldom travels 40 yards. Will 
kill dogs or cats but does not endanger 
livestock. 

This device gets furs when traps can't. 
Easily waterproofed for use in any weather. 
All parts are metal, accurately made; can 
be used for years. ‘ 

Prices: $1.50 ea; 25 at $1.25 ea; 50 
at $1.00 ea. Chemical shells Sc ea.; boxes 
of 50, $2.50. Order direct or thru your 
dealer. Send for free circular with full 


| HUMANE FUR GETTER 


Incorporated 











1516 Milwaukee, Denver, Colo. 





Marketings of Colorado and Nebraska 
feed lot lambs were gomparatively 
small. The situation should see offer- 
ings for the next two months carry 
better condition and on that account 
the trade is inclined to believe that 
February prices will range higher. The 
supply available for the next 60 days 
will fall short of the corresponding 
period last year. 

Notwithstanding that wheat growth 
this winter has not been as large as 
in some former winters, lambs made 
good gains on wheat pasturage. Nu- 
merous consignments were well above 
the 100-pound average, and in most 
cases they were 90 pounds or better. 
Considering the good weight gains and 
the low handling costs, these wheat 
field lambs made good money this year. 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture reported that there were 
5 per cent fewer lambs on feed Janu- 
ary 1 than on the same date last year. 
The wheat belt and a few sections of 
the eastern corn belt that had increased 
supplies have been the heaviest ship- 
pers; consequently, the full effect of 
decreased supplies on feed should show 
up in the next 60 days. On the basis 
of available supply the crop of winter 
fed lambs will have plenty of time to 
clear before early new crop lambs are 
available in appreciable supply. Feed- 
ers who market late in the season 
will have to guard against too much 
weight. 


Reports from the early lamb produc- 
ing states indicate a favorable season 
thus far, with prospects that lambs 
will be fat fairly early. However, the 
grass fat sheep producing area of Texas 
was very dry until early January when 
good rains were reported and vegeta- 
tion lately has made good growth. 
Whether this was sufficient and wheth- 
er the season from now on is favorable’ 
will control the tonnage of the Texas 
grass sheep crop. 


Mutton sheep have been in active 
demand. The bulk of the fat ewes sold 
at $4 to $4.50 with $4.75 prominent 
as the top figures for the past several 
days. Yearlings brought $6.25 to $8.10. 
Those that sold at $7 down were fresh 
shorn kind, while at $7.25 up they 
carried a. good to heavy covering of 
wool. Some aged wethers sold at $5 to 
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$5.50. Numerous bunches. of slaughte; 
ewes averaged 140 to 150 pounds anj 
tonnage production of mutton, in rela. 
tion to number slaughtered, has bee 
large. 


January receipts were 127,170, com. 
pared with 108,616 in the first month 
of 1938. The bulk of the supply cam 
from Kansas, Texas and Oklahoma 
While this supply is around 18,00jj 
larger than a year earlier, it is not larg 
for January. Arrivals in January, 193) 
were 183,000. 

C. M. Pipkin | 


St. Joseph 


ECEIPTS for January were 94,06; 
compared with 78,557 in Decem. 
ber and 91,030 in January a year ago, 
Of the month’s total more than on 
third, or about 34,000, were from 
Kansas wheat fields. About 9,900 were 
from Nebraska feed lots, 11,300 from 
Colorado, and 8,300 from Texas and 
New Mexico. 

While the lamb market was uneven 
from day to day, price changes were 
slight, and closing values are prac} 
tically the same as a month ago. Atl 
no time was the top over $9, the low 
point was $8.50, and the closing top} 
$8.85. Lambs weighing 100 pounds or 
more were offered freely on late days, 
and such kinds sold down to $8.50.) 
these averaging 107 pounds. 

Aged sheep were comparatively 
scarce and final prices are considerably 
higher than a month ago. On the close’ 
best ewes sold $4.25@4.50, with choice 
kinds quoted to $4.75 or higher.) 
Wooled yearlings sold up to $8, with 
two-year-olds and wethers $6@7. Clip 
per yearlings sold $7.25@7.50, with 
twos and old wethers $5(@6.50. . 


H. H. Madden 





SHEEPMEN'S BOOKS 


Horlacher & Hammond’s Sheep................. $2.00 
Hultz & Hill’s Range Sheep and Wool..., 3.00 


Sampson's Range and Pasture 
Management 4.00 





FOR SALE BY 
National Wool Growers Assn. 
° :"ga9 MeCernick Bldg. Salt Lake City, Utab 
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Dysentery of New-Born 
Lambs 


(Continued from page 24) 


practically all the lambs developed 
dysentery. This was a practical demon- 
stration of the infectious nature of the 
disease. 

To determine what bacteria were 
responsible for the development of 
dysentery, cultures were made from 64 
lambs on 12° ranches. These cultures 
were tested by feeding them to new- 
born lambs from the experimental 
flock, 107~lambs being used for this 
purpose. It was found that there was 
no specific dysentery-producing organ- 
ism, but that the disease was produced 
by certain strains of the common in- 
testinal bacteria present in all lambs, 
usually one of the colon bacilli (Escher- 
ichia communior), but in one case, 
Clostridium welchit. 

It was concluded that the cause of 
dysentery of new-born lambs is infec- 
tion with certain strains of the com- 
mon intestinal bacteria, which are taken 
into the intestines of the lambs in in- 
creased numbers when lambing condi- 
tions are unsanitary, and produce 
dysentery when the resistance of the 
lamb is lowered by severe weather. 


Prevention 

The injection of immune serum into 
lambs soon after birth was tried as a 
preventive measure. The results were 
unsatisfactory although there was some 
indication that anti-Escherichia serum 
may be of some benefit. Vaccination of 
ewes was tried to a limited extent, 
without any advantage. 

Practically, prevention of this disease 
is a matter of sanitation. It is recom- 
mended that the ewes be “tagged” 
about two weeks before lambing, in 
order to reduce the filth around the 
udder. Ih order to keep the ewes clean, 
the drop band should be held on dry, 
well-drained areas, and should never be 
shut up ina shed. The lambing sheds 
and corrals should be on ground high 
enough to insure good drainage. All 
exposures should be to the south, in 
order to have the effect of a maximum 
of sunlight. -The sheds must be clean, 
dry, and well ventilated. A long, nar- 
row, canvas-topped shed for the “jugs” 


(small, individual lambing pens) is 
recommended as the most sanitary 
type of shed. Daily careful cleaning 
and re-bedding is essential in the shed. 

As evidence of the efficacy of strict 
sanitation, the experience of Dr. H. C. 
Gardiner of Anaconda, Montana, is 
convincing. For a number of years he 
had sustained a considerable loss from 
dysentery. After experimenting with 
various means of controlling the disease, 
he has succeeded in eliminating loss 
from this cause. He holds his “drop” 
band on a dry hillside during the day, 
and at night he camps them on an open 
slatted platform built just outside the 
lambing shed. This platform is con- 
structed of 2x4 lumber set on edge, 
with sufficient space between the pieces 
to allow fecal pellets to drop through. 
The lambing shed is floored, and each 
pen has a removable slatted floor which 
allows the feces and urine to drop 
through. No bedding is used in the 
pens. Each time a ewe and lamb are 
removed from the “jug,” the floor and 
walls of the pen are exposed to the 
flame of a large gasoline weed-burner 
until they are perfectly dry. This flam- 
ing process is going on in some part of 
the large shed at all times. The result 
is that the lambs are born and held for 
several days in perfectly dry and clean 
pens, which are not only dried, but 
partially disinfected by the flame; and 
the air in the shed is also warmed and 
dried by the continual flaming process, 
thus increasing the resistance of the 
lambs. The result is that for the past 
three lambing seasons there has been 
no lamb dysentery, although during one 
of these seasons the weather was un- 
usually severe. 


Treatment 

If prevention has not been success- 
ful and an outbreak of lamb dysentery 
has started, the question arises as to the 
possibility of treatment of the sick 
lambs. It has been found that the use 
of intestinal antiseptics reduces the 
losses from dysentery. Two remedies 
were found to be effective—phenolsul- 
phonate of zinc, calcium, and sodium; 
and acriflavine. Most of our work was 
done with phenolsulphonate powder in 
15-grain capsules. If treatment with 
this powder is started in the earliest 
stages, many fatalities can be prevented. 





SHEEP DOGS 


REGISTERED WHITE SCOTCH 
COLLIES 


Offering two litters of pups from 
sheep-working parents. 

Our dogs are never kenneled. They have 
their own freedom and are worked every day 
with sheep. It’s a proved fact that pups from 
such parents seldom fail in work. 

Sheepmen have bought this same strain of 
dogs for over 20 years. We have satisfied 
customers wherever large bands are run. 

Booking Orders Now for Spring 

* Delivery. Prices Reasonable. 


Alvin C. Skretteberg 


Shadehill, S. D. 








CORRIEDALE INC. 


Breeders of Corriedale sheep exclusively 
since 1918 
HERBERT T. BLOOD, Pres. 
280 S. Santa Fe Dr. Denver, Colo. 








Letterheads 


For National Wool Growers Associ- 
ation Members 


With the Official Association Emblem 
swatermarked in the paper. 


Write for Samples and Prices 


PARAGON PRINTING COMPANY 
122 W. 2nd South’ Salt Lake City, Utah 








CORRIEDALES 

The Corriedale is a breed made to order for the 
ideal combination of wool production and mutton 
carcass. It is adaptable to all conditions. For 
greater profits, breed Corriedales. Write us for 
literature and list of breeders. 

NATIONAL CORRIEDALE SHEEP ASSN. 

Pure Bred Live Stock Record Bldg. 

Union Stock Yards Chicago, Il. 











THE ORIGINAL 
Self Piercing. Self Clinching 


Rs 
AR TAGS 
SALT LAKE STAMP CO. 
67 W. Broadway - Salt Lake City, Utah 
_Send For Free Sam 





ENGRAVERS 
DESIGNERS 


58 REGENT ST 
PHONE WAS. 2475 


Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 
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HAMPSHIRES 


The Hardy, Husky, Handsome 
Sheep. Raise Them for Mut- 
ton and Profit. Market 
Lambs in 100 Days. 

For hardiness of constitution, 
strength and vigor of lambs, quick 
development and fitness for market, 

the Hampshire stands at the top. 


Illustrated booklet and breeders’ 
list on request. 


WRITE 
American Hampshire Sheep 


Association 
72 WOODLAND AVE. DETROIT, MICH. 
Helen Tyler Belote, Secretary 
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HAVE YOU ANY SPARE MONEY? 


Maybe that’s the normal condition of your 
finances—spare. In that case you are not 8 
successful SHROPSHIRE sheep breeder. 

Your Iambs do net bring “better than the top 
price” when you market them. Would you like 
to have a free copy of ‘“Shropshires, Why”? 


THE AMERICAN SHROPSHIRE 
REGISTRY ASSOCIATION 


Gavin McKerrow, Pres. J. M. Wade, Secy-Treas. 
LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 








AMERICAN SOUTHDOWN BREEDERS' 
ASSOCIATION 


Southdowns won grand champion wether, 
reserve grand champion wether, champion 
pen, the: grand champion carload of lambs, 
and champion and reserve champion carcass 
over all bieeds at the 1938 International. 
Write the Secretary for additional information. 

W. L. Henning, Sec’y, State College, Pa. 

Col. E. L. Shaw, President, 








American Corriedale Association 


Incorporated 1916—Fine | Service Ever 


Life membership $10—Registry 650c—Transfers 25c 
All memberships and half of registry fees are 
used for breed promotion. We keep a complete 
progeny record and have as members the leading 
State and Federal agencies in the U. 8. 

Pres., Herhert T. Blood, Denver, Colo.; Vice 
Pres., L. L. Crane, Santa Calif.; Director, 
J. H. King, Laramie, Wyo.; retary-Treasur- 
er, Fredric 8S Hultz, 1007 Sheridan St., 
Laramie, Wyo. 

ADVISORY 


B. F. Creech, Morgantown, West Virginia; 
J. M. Jones, College Station, Texas; John Tol- 
liver, Fort Collins, Colorado; R. Ww. Phillips, 
McMinnville, Oregon ; Stanley Smith, Dubois, 
Idaho; H. D. Mitchell, Cimarron, New Mexico; 
Howard Miller, Kenesaw, gg Carl A. 
Henkel, Mason City, Iowa; M. H. Karker, Bar- 
oe Illinois; A. C. Gould, Estelline, South 

Dakota. For ‘pooklet, the rt 
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SUFFOLKS 


A very hardy, prolific breed. The ewes are 
heavy milkers and Pthe lambs grow very rapidly, 
being easy feeders. Excellent for cross-breeding. 
For literature and list of breeders near you, write 
NATIONAL SUFFOLK SHEEP ASSOCIATION 

Pure Bred Live Stock Record Bldg. 
Union Stock Yards Chicago, Ill. 








During the height of a severe outbreak, 
it is recommended that phenolsulphon- 
ate powder in 15-grain doses be admin- 
istered to all lambs about 4 to 6 hours 
after birth. The results of treating 517 
lambs in this manner, with 321 lambs 
left untreated as controls, show the 
same percentage of mild diarrhea cases 
in each group, but twice as many severe 
cases and twice as many deaths in the 
untreated group as there were in the 
treated group. 

The Oregon Experiment Station has 
recommended the use of acidophilus 
milk in the treatment of dysentery. 
They report good results from using 
this remedy on 15,000 lambs. The dose 
is one ounce administered to each lamb 
before suckling, and two ounces to 
dysentery cases. 


Summary 


1. Dysentery of new-born lambs is 
a non-specific bacterial disease of 
lambs, appearing in the first two days 
of life. 

2. It is a disease accompanying early 
lambing in sheds. 

3. It is the result of infection with 
common intestinal bacteria, ingested in 
unusually large amounts due to filth in 
the environment, at a time when the 
lamb’s resistance is lowered by severe 
weather. 

4. Prevention is accomplished prin- 
cipally by strict sanitation. 

5. Losses may be reduced by treat- 
ment with intestinal antiseptics, or by 
treatment with acidophilus milk. 





The Merino Meeting 


Stew 33rd annual meeting of the 
American and Delaine Merino Rec- 
ord Association was held at the South- 
ern Hotel, Columbus, Ohio, on Janu- 
ary 12. The attendance was the largest 
in recent years with fifty-eight at the 
luncheon, which featured roast lamb. 
The Executive Board held its regular 
meeting on the evening of the 11th and 
prepared an outline of the business 
which was presented to the main meet- 
ing on the 12th. There was consider- 
able discussion about some of the rec- 
ommendations of the Executive Board 
but in the end its report was approved 
by the meeting without any changes. 


The National Wool Grows 


The report of the Secretary showed 
a satisfactory business for 1938 and 
that the association was in good con. 
dition financially. 


The officers elected for 1939 were: 

President, C. L. Robb, Cadiz, Ohio; Vice 
President, Hiram Kohli, Pandora, Ohio; Sec. 
retary-Treasurer, Gowdy Williamson, Xenia 
Ohio; Pedigree Committee: Geo. W. Deeds, 
Pataskala, Ohio; W. M. Staley, Marysville, 
Ohio, and B. M. Hiatt, Wilmington, Ohio, 
Executive Board: O. J. Blamer, Johnstown, 
Ohio; Walter Staley, Marysville, Ohio; G. J, 
Hill, Chesterhill, Ohio; J. L. Ryant, Galena, 
Ohio; W. L. Fisk, Newark, Ohio; A. R. 
Jewell, Centerburg, Ohio, and Jay Ringle, 
Nova, Ohio. 

Advisory Board: F. H. Lohman, Boerne, 
Texas; V. G. Warner, Bloomfield, Iowa; §, 
B. Whitaker, Penn Yan, N. Y.; Otto Nye, 
Jonesville, Mich.; Lee R. Scott, Burgetts. 
town, Pa.; Mason Folsom, Pilot Rock, Ore.; 
Floyd J. Hawn, Ukiah, Calif.; O. W. Long, 
Wick, W. Va.; C. H. Hart, Livonia, Mo. 
and: John M. Stickney, Whiting, Vt. 


The advertising appropriation was 


’ 
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the same as last year and will be car- 
ried in the same papers as before. The 
rate for premium money was set at 5 
cents per record and will be distributed 
to various states in proportion to the 
number of sheep they record. 

In addition to the regular premium 
appropriation a special appropriation 
of $500 was made for premiums at the 
Golden Gate Exposition at San Fran- 
cisco. This amount will be duplicated 
by the exposition besides their regular 
list of $750 on Delaine Merinos. This 
makes a total of $1,750 to be offered on 
Delaines at the San Francisco Worlds 
Fair. At the request of the exposition 
three men were recommended by the 
Merino Association as judges for that 
show. They are Geo. W. Deeds, Patas- 
kala, Ohio; S. K. Lovett, West Liberty, 
Ohio, and Robt. Miller, Davis, Calif. 


The recording fees for 1939 will be 
35 cents for lambs, 50 cents for older 
sheep, and 25 cents for transfers. The 
fees are fixed by the Executive Board 
which decided that no reduction could 
be made without impairing the service 
which this association is giving the 
Merino breeders. 

The publication of the annual record 


volume will be continued and each | 


breeder who has paid $2.00 or more in 
recording fees in the past year will get 
the record volume free. 

Gowdy Williamson, Secretary 
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The 74th National 


Convention 


(Continued from page 41) 


is regarded by many as the principal func- 
tion of organized commodity exchanges. 

A second important function of these 
markets is that of hedging or price insur- 
ance. The futures trading system is utilized 
by merchants, processors, and distributors 
as a means of reducing the risks of price 
fluctuations. They are interested only in 
their expected profits from processing, 
handling or distributing the actual physical 
commodity. Through the use of futures 
transactions, they transfer the risk of price 
change to the shoulders of speculators who 
desire to assume such risks in the hope of 
securing a profit from price changes. 

These and other services are performed 
through the operation of commodity ex- 
changes which furnish broad and continu- 
ous markets upon which contracts for fu- 
ture delivery are executed. Through their 
elaborate quotation and news facilities, they 
also serve as clearing centers of trade in- 
formation. And because the quotations and 
news are followed and acted upon by many 
traders, both buyers and sellers, these ex- 
changes produce a highly competitive as 
well as highly sensitive price structure. 

Extreme regulations and _ burden- 
some taxes are two problems which all 
citizens, particularly farmers and live- 
stock producers, must guard against in 
their use of the highways, in the opin- 
ion of Chester H. Gray, director of the 
National Highway Users’ Conference, 
Washington, D. C., who addressed the 
convention on the last day. He said: 

No one can say—and prove it—that the 
highway users are more greatly subsidized 
by the government than ever has been the 
case in regard to other methods of trans- 
portation. The fact of the matter is our 
present era of highway development comes 
nearer being on a pay-as-you-go basis than 
any other transportation system which has 
ever developed in the nation. 

The frequent assertion is now heard that 
highway transportation is unregulated. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission disposes 
of that matter in its recent annual report, 
in which it is stated that the Motor Carrier 
Act of 1935 “provides for the motor carriers 
a system of regulation which is, if anything, 
more comprehensive than that which has 
been provided for the railroads.” 

Wool growers in the western part of the 
nation should be alarmed to learn that with- 
in a recent five-year period, highway trans- 
portation, according to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, has become more en- 
meshed in the red tape of governmental 
regulation than is the case with regard to 


the railroads after approximately 50 years 
of regulation by the federal government. 

If this tendency towards extreme regu- 
lation and taxation continues, the average 
stockman can hardly afford to own and 
operate his own truck; first, because of the 
cost of operations and second because of 
the multitude of regulations, reports and 
inspections, to which he may be subjected. 

The last convention day was also 
made interesting by brief talks by T. 
A. Kincaid, former leader of the Texas 
wool growers’ organization, D. D. 
Green of the Biological Survey and E. 
N. Wentworth of Armour and Com- 
pany. 

Consideration of committee reports 
and election of officers were the: busi- 
ness of the afternoon session on Janu- 
ary 26, as covered earlier in this report. 

Invitations to hold the next conven- 
tion in Denver, Colorado, Spokane, 
Washington, Salt Lake City, and Cas- 
per, Wyoming, were presented. As has 
also been stated earlier, Casper was 
named by the Executive Committee in 
its meeting at the close of the conven- 
tion as the place for the 1940 meeting. 

Music for the convention was fur- 
nished by the Cowboy Band of the 
Universal Mills at Ft. Worth and the 
San Angelo High School Band. 





Women’s Auxiliaries 


(Continued from page 39) 


West End Auxiliary was hostess. 

At the banquet auxiliary members pre- 
sented Mrs. Mahoney with a Pendleton 
Woolen Mill robe, and Walter Holt, county 
agent and secretary of the Oregon Wool 
Growers Association, with beaded gloves, 
horsehair hackamore and rope. Mrs. Mac 
Hoke paid a most graceful compliment to 
Ira Stagge of Keating, in presentation of 
a gift. 

The auxiliary convention came to a 
dramatic close with a hobby show at which 
the women displayed clever handwork. 
This hobby show was worked out by the 
home demonstration agent of Umatilla 
County and could be used: at any meeting 
of auxiliaries. 


— Mrs. Ralph H. Thompson, 


Weshisigten 


The Women’s Auxiliary of the Washing- 
ton Wool Growers held its fifteenth annual 
convention on January 12 and 13, 1939, 
in the Y.W.C.A. Lounge, Yakima, at the 
time the wool growers were holding their 
45th annual convention in that city. 








THE AMERICAN 
SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 


MERITS OF SUFFOLK SHEEP 


Early maturity, hardiness, lean meat, and 
fecundity. Suffolk rams are excellent for 
crossing. Produce high quality market lambs 
at early age. 


President—Jas. Laidlaw, Boise, Idaho 
First Vice President—Howard Vaughn, Dixon, 


California 

Second Vice President—George Q. Spencer, 
Payson, Utah 

a ee. W. Hickman, Moscow, 
aho 

Directors —- R.. Thomas, Duchesne, Utah; 
George B. Mann, Woods Cross, Utah; 


S. P. Neilson, Nephi, Utah 


For History of the Breed, List of Members, 
Pedigree Blanks, Etc., Address the Secretary. | 














The American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders’ Association 


(Incorporated in 1919 under laws of Ohio) 


Organized in 1889 
Over 385,500 Rambouillets Now 
on Record 


Membership Fee $10.00 





American Rambouillets are dual 
purpose sheep, producing an ex- 
cellent quality of both wool and 
mutton. 

In addition to playing a most 
important part in the sheep indus- 
try of the United States, they 




















have been exported to nearly 
every country in the world. 
President 

hh So” ere Ozona, Texas 
Vice-President 

John K. Madsen................ Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
Secretary-Treasurer 

Mrs. Dwight Lineoln............ Marysville, Ohio 

Directors 

W. S. Alge Arlington, Ohiv 
Frank L. Hall Cc ford,Nebr. 
D. T. Jones San Angelo, Texas 
W. S. Hansen Collinston, Utah 
, i “See Laramie, Wyo. 
Frank Bullard......................--....Woodland, Calif. 


For history of the breed, list of 
members, rules, pedigree blanks, etc., 
address the Secretary. 





MERINO SHEEP 
Excel all breeds in wool production 
and hardiness : 
Write. for Booklet. and list of Breeders 
THE AMERICAN AND DELAINE 


MERINO RECORD ASS’N. 
GOWDY WILLIAMSON, Secretary 
XENIA, OHIO 











For a Personal Appearance of 
PETER SPRAYNOZZLE 
On Your Program 


Write: National Wool Grower 


509 McCornick Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 





Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 
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The Women’s Auxiliary has indeed good 
reason to be proud of its convention. The 
attendance was very gratifying, over fifty 
ladies taking part in the two days’ program. 
Enthusiasm was marked in every department 
of the convention, and socially and con- 
structively it was a great success. 

Invocation by Mrs. C. H. Oren of Yakima 
opened the proceedings the first day, and 
community singing on both mornings made 
for a spirit of comradeship. Mrs. Archie 
Prior of Yakima gave a warm address of 
welcome on January 12th, followed by 
a graceful response from Mrs. Arthur Vin- 
cent, president, Klickitat County Auxiliary. 
Mrs. Clyde Story of Goldendale, president 
of the: state auxiliary, presided, Mrs. R. A. 
Jackson of Goldendale, having resigned 
from that office on account of ill health. 

After the reading of the minutes by Mrs. 
W. A. McGuffie, Yakima, and the reports 
of the various committees, Mr. Phelps 
of the National Live Stock and Meat Board 
gave an interesting illustrated talk on the 
different cuts of meat and methods of 
cooking. 

Mr. H. W. Matthews of Swift and Com- 
pany told of the activities of his company 
in advertising lamb in 1938, and displayed 
colorful pictures and signs of the kind 
used during this campaign. 

A no-hostess luncheon at the Donnelly 
Hotel followed the morning session, after 
which the ladies attended the afternoon ses- 
sion of the wool growers’ convention. 

A dance in the Chamber of Commerce 
gave a festive finish to the first day’s 
proceedings. 


The second day of the convention in- 
cluded the reading of the minutes, the 
treasurer's and corresponding  secretary’s 
reports, and also an account of the activities 
of the various auxiliaries of the state—Klick- 
itat, Lower Yakima Valley, and Yakima. 

The club collect was read by Mrs. Edmond 
Meyers, Ritzville, at the start of the second 
day’s meeting. 

An interesting part of the morning 
proceedings was a talk by Mrs. W. P. 
Mahoney, Heppner, Oregon, National Aux- 
iliary president on “Our Educational . Pro- 
gram.” She stressed what could be done 
in connection with 4-H Club work. 

rs. Ralph Thompson, president of Ore- 
gon State Auxiliary, was kind enough to 
come and report to us on the activities 
of the various auxiliaries in Oregon, espec- 
ially in connection with 4-H Club work. 

Mr. Rich, president of the National 
Wool Growers Association, talked to us on 
“How the Auxiliary Can Be Helpful to 
the Wool Growers.” 

After all business had been finished the 
Klickitat County Auxiliary were hostesses 
at a delicious luncheon. 


Mrs. R. A. Jackson, Goldendale, was pre- 
sented with a beautiful mirror in token 
of the esteem the auxiliaries have for her. 
Regret was expressed at her resigning from 


office, and hope expressed for her return 
to health. 

After luncheon our meeting continued 
in the Y. W. C. A. Lounge, opening with 
music contributed by the Yakima Junior 
College. Mr. Melvin Fells, manager, Pen- 
dleton Woolen Mills, spoke to us on the 
truth-in-fabric legislation. 


Beautiful and varied pieces of weaving 
done by herself on a hand loom, were ex- 
hibited by Mrs. S. H. Shelly, Zillah, Wash- 
ington. 

Knitting instructions were given to many 
ladies anxious to learn, by different mem- 
bers of the various auxiliaries. 

A cash prize was presented to Mrs. 
Leonard Longmire of Yakima, for bringing 
in the most new members during the year. 
The award was a personal one from Mrs. 
R. A. Jackson, past president, who insti- 
gated the drive for new members. The 
award was open to all auxiliaries in Wash- 
ington. 

From lists handed in by the ladies of all 
the auxiliaries, it was found that they had, 
during the year, created a total of no fewer 
than 160 articles, knitted or crocheted, in 
yarn. This had also been the suggestion of 
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COMMERCIAL 
EARTAGS, BRANDS, ETC. 
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American Turpentine & Tar Co., New Orleans........46 
vs Cooper & Nephews, 1921 Clifton Bldg., 
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Globe Mills, Ogden, Utah........... Saris puinte 
Morris Feed Yards, Kansas City, | ae 
U & I Molasses Beet Pulp... Seales 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Association of American Railroady....... Soguece A 
Paragon Printing Co., 122 West 2nd South, 


I I Inns acetic gs nasingbeheninagionsnsenine 49 
Salt Lake Engraving Co., 158 “Regent Street, 

a A cdslocetedainaminssasibe 49 
Peter Spraynozzle, clo "National Wool Grower, 

Salt Lake City... Serie eae oii 
Utah Hotel, Salt Lake ‘City. ae ie manaantaxuceetieticionintenaee 
SADDLES 

Western Saddle Mfg. pened 1651 Larimer St., 
Denver _....... . A4 
SHEARING EQUIPMENT 
Chicago Flexible Shaft vennvaeeaidess tl 
eodang ‘DOGS 
Alvin C. Skretteberg, Shadehill, S. D....... ; ; ..49 


STOCK YARDS 
Chicago Union Stock Yards...........0................ 
Denver Union Stock Yards......... 
Kansas City Union Ss. Yards... 
Omaha Union Stock Yards.......... 
Salt Lake Union Stock Yards............... a ee ® 44 

WOOL, PELTS, FURS Eh 

Idaho Hide and Tallow Co., Twin Falls, Idaho......48 
Pacific Wool Growers, 734 N. W. 14th Ave., 


I I ee Ba has aaicbenuceecb bed 48 
SHEEP 
H. T. Blood, 280 S. Santa Fe Drive, 
PUES I a poet cet toes ictatiniarstecsrwiiesocccsccestocsecnionsen 49 
BREED ASSOCIATIONS 
American Corriedale, Laramie, Wyo...... oecaioul 


American and Delaine Merino, Xenia, Ohio. 
American Hampshire, Detroit, Mich... 
American Rambouillet. Marysville, Ohio... 
Amercian Shropshire, Lafayette, Ind....... 
American Southdown, State College, Pa... 
American Suffolk, Moscow, Idaho... 
National Corriedale, Union Stock Yards, “Chicago. “49 
National Suffolk, Union Stock Yards, Chicago......50 














The National Wool Crowe 


Mrs. R. A. Jackson, and the results wey gi 
most gratifying. 

After a very full meeting, the adic 
adjourned, meeting again in the evening 
at the joint banquet held in the Commercis| 
Hotel. The banquet was followed by , 
dance at the Chamber of Commerce, anj 
so ended in the small hours of the morning 
two days filled with social and constructiy, 
enjoyment. 

—Mrs. Neil Robertson 


Utah 


From the north, south, east, and wester 
portions of Utah, auxiliary members gath. 
ered at the Hotel Utah, January 19 ané 
20, for their annual convention. 

Following early morning registration, the 
ladies met in joint session with the Utah 
Wool Growers Association, at which Mrs, 
Hyrum S. Erickson, state auxiliary presi. 
dent, gave an enjoyable talk. Since the 
women do most of the nation’s buying, Mrs. 
Erickson declared they should be recognized 
as an important cog of the wheel of in- 
dustry. 

The only business session of the auxiliary 
was held in the afternoon in the Jade Room 
of the Hotel Utah, with Mrs. Erickson 
presiding and John T. Caine III of Chicago, 
as guest speaker for the afternoon. Mr. 
Caine gave a very good talk, encouraging 
his listeners to “explore new frontiers” 
and told in what fields in the wool industry 
there is yet much work to be done, 
stressing the avenues of improved produc- 
tion of lamb, new uses for wool, etc. 





On the same program, Mrs. Hyrum § 
Erickson, president, gave her official greet 
ing to the organization. 

The highlight of Thursday’s activities 
was the dinner dance given in the Lafayette 
Ballroom of the Hotel Utah. There was 
a delicious dinner featuring broiled English 
chops, served at small tables, with inter- 
ludes of dancing and entertainment in the 
form of a lively floor show. 





Friday morning the ladies again met in 
joint session with the wool growers’ sso 
ciation to listen to the constructive talks. 

The social aspect of the convention for 
the feminine contingency was centered on 
the luncheon held on the Roof Garden of 
the Hotel Utah following the morning 
session. Eighty-five women were seated at 
long tables appropriately decorated with 
favors of wool. 


Mrs. J. R. Eliason, president of the Salt 
Lake Chapter, presided at the meeting and 
greeted the guests. Mrs. Emory C. Smith 
acted as toastmistress for the occasion, and 
guest speaker for the afternoon was Mrs. 
Winifred P. Ralls of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, whose subject was “The Value of 
Organized Groups.” 








Another feature of the fete was a 15-min- 
ute broadcast over KUTA. 





